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THE TURRET LATHE AND ITS EQUIPMENT. 
By Easy Way. 


The evolution of the turret lathe has resulted from 
the effort of many men and the experiments of numerous 
companies. The writer will endeavor to describe a few 
of the best types for the most modern and economic 
results in the brass shops of the day—namely, the turret 
screw machine, forming turret lathe, the hollow hexagon 
or flat head turret lathe, and the universal turret lathe. 

These machines are used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of brass goods, and a great variety of other articles 
where several operations are required to finish the piece. 
The work to be finished is usually held in an automatic 
spring chuck, automatic two-jaw chuck, box chuck, or a 
revolving jaw chuck, the special tools being arranged 
and secured in their proper order so that each in turn 
is presented to the article for its operation. 

The turret screw machine is used for making screws, 


FORMING TURRET LATHE. 


though the most common is but one of the many uses 
to which they can be applied. They are especially adapt- 
ed to the manufacture of studs and bolts and numerous 
articles requiring several operations. The wire feed and 
an automatic spring chuck enable the operator to feed, 
grip and release the rod from which the screws, etc., are 
made while the machine is running. On the smaller of 
these machines the automatic spring chuck is operated 
by a lever or link motion, on the larger machines by a 
rack and pinion operated by turnstile, thereby giving a 
more substantial grip on the work. This style machine 
is generally placed in a pan to catch the chips and oil as 
they drop from the work. The oil, which is strained by 
a screen in the pan, flows back to the reservoir and the 
pump again forces it through the pipe back to its work. 
In connection with machines of this design, using oil 
as a cutting lubricant, the oil separator is a marvellous 
expense saver. These little rotary machines are especially 
designed to separate the oil from the chips, turnings, or 
cuttings of any kind, and also from small work of all 
kinds made on the screw machine or other machine where 


oil is a factor in the operation. The large amount of 
oil annually wasted is a strong argument in favor of 
their use. Ojl can be separated and used again almost 
indefinitely, there being, of course, some waste, but it is 
small in comparison to the waste where no separator is 
used. There also can be'‘considerable oil saved by putting 
small pieces of work in the machine, thereby not only 
removing the oil, but leaving the work in better condition 


than it otherwise would be. A machine which has a 
capacity of about 3,000 cubic inches is advisable, although 
at first thought this seems quite large. It is better 


adapted to bulky, light weight chips or turnings and is 
equally effective on ordinary work. The average time of 
a separator in cleaning its contents is from 5 to 8 minutes, 


TURRET 


SCREW MACHINE 


the time being regulated by the condition and quality of 
the oil used. 
FORMING TURRET LATHE. 

The forming turret lathe embodies a departure from 
the old system of turning irregular shapes. Their opera 
tion is extremely simple and the quality and quantity of 
work turned out is such that they are r: apidly ti iking the 
place of all other methods. They are practically the same 
as the turret screw machine, only they are placed on legs 
instead of in a pan. These machines, equipped with auto- 
matic spring chucks, friction head and independent ad- 
justable stops, enable the operator to complete the major- 
ity of articles suitable for the machine at one chucking 
The article to be machined, having a carrier attached, 
the automatic spring chuck is indispensable. The chuck 
closer, actuated by a stepped wedge on the spindle, auto- 
matically adjusts the chuck to pieces of slightly varying 
diameter. Extra capacity chucks are used for work 
larger than the regular chuck carried with the same con- 
ditions. The friction head permits the operator to use 
two speeds without stopping the machine to:throw in the 
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AUTOMATIC 


DROP HAMMERS 
FOR FORGING 


PATENTED 
Built in Sizes from 220-lb. Hammer to 3,000-lb. Hammer 


HE endurance and effectiveness of Automatic Drops depend in no small 
degree on a proper ratio between the weight of the base and the weight of 
the hammer; in no case do we advise a auaile er ratio than, twelve to one, and 
our experience shows that the best results are obtained with a ratio of fifteen 
or sixteen to one. In exceptional cases a ratio of 
twenty to one is advisable. The additional cost of 
these heavier machines, with all parts made of proper 
aperens, is more than compensated for by the 
arger quantity and better quality of the finished 
product and by the comparative freedom from break- 
downs obtained from their use. 
The bases of the heaviest rope. ,500 and 3,000 Ib. - 
hammers—are cast in- a jiece. This makes 
them very massive and solid 


ALSO SEVERAL SIZES OF 


TRIMMING 
PRESSES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The WATERBURY FARREL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Western Office, 1012 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
New York Office, 90 West St. (“West Street Building”). 


Stevens Silver Finish 


JUST WHAT ITS NAME IMPLIES 


Its use produces the highest possible lustre to all nickeled 
castings. 

It is put up in sealed cartons and enclosed in a tin can, 
which keeps it intact and in — condition until used--no 
waste. 

i manufacture a complete line of Polishers’ and Platers’ 
supplies. Write for information and you will get lots of it. 


Frederic B. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. 


Corner Larned and Third Streets 
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THE TURRET LATHE AND ITS EQUIPMENT... 
By Easy Way. 


The evolution of the turret lathe has resulted from 
the effort .of many men and the experiments of numerous 
companies. The writer will endeavor to describe a few 
of the best types for the most modern and economic 
results in the brass shops of the day—namely, the turret 
screw machine, forming turret lathe, the hollow hexagon 
or flat head turret lathe, and the universal turret lathe. 

These machines are used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of brass goods, and a great variety of other articles 
where several operations are required to finish the piece. 
The work to be finished is usually held in an automatic 
spring chuck, automatic two-jaw chuck, box chuck, or a 
revolving jaw chuck, the special tools being arranged 
and secured in their proper order so that each in turn 
is presented to the article for its operation. 

The turret screw machine is used for making screws, 


FORMING TURRET LATHE. 


though the most common is but one of the many uses 
to which they can be applied. They are especially adapt- 
ed to the manufacture of studs and bolts and numerous 
articles requiring several operations. The wire feed and 
an automatic spring chuck enable the operator to feed, 
grip and release the rod from which the screws, etc., are 
made while the machine is running. On the smaller of 
these machines the automatic spring chuck is operated 
by a lever or link motion, on the larger machines by a 
rack and pinion operated by turnstile, thereby giving a 
more substantial grip on the work. This style machine 
is generally placed in a pan to catch the chips and oil as 
they drop from the work. The oil, which is strained by 
a screen in the pan, flows back to the reservoir and the 
pump again forces it through the pipe back to its work. 
In connection with machines of this design, using oil 
as a cutting lubricant, the oil separator is a marvellous 
expense saver. These little rotary machines are especially 
designed to separate the oil from the chips, turnings, or 
cuttings of any kind, and also from small work of all 
kinds made on the screw machine or other machine where 


oil is a factor in the operation. The large amount of 
oil annually wasted is a strong argument in favor of 
their use. Ojijl can be separated and used again almost 
indefinitely, there being, of course, some waste, but it is 
small in comparison to the waste where no separator is 
used. There also can be considerable oil saved by putting 
small pieces of work in the machine, thereby not only 
removing the oil, but leaving the work in better condition 


than it otherwise would be. A machine which has a 
capacity of about 3,000 cubic inches is advisable, although 
at first thought this seems quite large. It is better 


adapted to bulky, light weight chips or turnings and is 
equally effective on ordinary work. The average time of 
a separator in cleaning its contents is from 5 to & minutes, 


TURRET SCREW MACHINE. 


the time being regulated by the condition and quality of 
the oil used. 
FORMING TURRET LAT#IE. 

The forming turret lathe embodies a departure from 
the old system of turning irregular shapes. Their opera 
tion is extremely simple and the quality and quantity of 
work turned out is such that they are rapidly taking the 
place of all other methods. They are practically the same 
ag the turret screw machine, only they are placed on legs 
instead of in a pan. These machines, equipped with auto- 
matic spring chucks, friction head and independent ad- 
justable stops, enable the operator to complete the major- 
ity of articles suitable for the machine at one chucking. 
The article to be machined, having a carrier attached, 
the automatic spring chuck is indispensable. The chuck 
closer, actuated by a stepped wedge on the spindle, auto- 
matically adjusts the chuck to pieces of slightly varying 
diameter. Extra capacity chucks are used for work 
larger than the regular chuck carried with the same con- 
ditions. The friction head permits the operator to use 
two speeds without stopping the machine to throw in the 
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back gears, thus changing from boring to tapping and 
turning different diameters. The independent adjustable 
stop allows the tools to be secured close to the turret, 
which prevents all unnecessary overhang. 

In operation, the work requiring the tools in the turret 
is first done; then the forming tool is drawn under the 
part to be formed, thus completing the piece. The under- 
cut forming attachment is the most characteristic feature 
of this machine. By means of a lever the tool is fed 
forward, and passing under the piece turns it to the 
proper shape and diameter. It is provided with all nec- 
essary adjustments, including a side motion for slight 
variations in the castings. For very large diameters a 
vertical forming attachment should be used. 


CHUCKING LATHE, 


The chucking lathe—one of the handiest machines in 
the brass shop—should be always equipped with the 
geared friction head and independent adjustable stops. 
When chucked work is spoken of the writer does not 
mean simply boring a rough hole to be reamed elsewhere, 
in a piece of work that is to be threaded or pushed on an 
arbor and then turned in some other machine. He does 
mean to finish the article and_take every possible cut that 
can be taken, and still leave means for holding the piece. 


FLAT 


OR HOLLOW HEXAGON TURRET LATHE. 


The friction head allows the operator to accomplish 
this feat by moving the handle at the side of the cone 
to the right or left to throw the back gears in or out, and 
thereby obtaining the necessary speeds for changing from 
boring to tapping, and for turning different diameters 
of the same piece without stopping the machine. The 
independent adjustable stops enable the operator to have 
all the tools close to the turret, thereby saving all un- 
necessary weight and undue wear on the turret and its 
slide. The cut-off; or cross slide as it is generally called, 
should be provided with a lever for speedy production. 
(The handling of the work after leaving the chucking 
lathe will be taken up under the heading of “Equip- 
ments.’”) 


HOLLOW HEXAGON OR FLAT HEAD TURRET LATHES. 


The hollow hexagon or flat head turret lathes are 
especially adapted for producing heavier articles of manu- 
facture such as duplicate body parts, etc., with a high 
degree of accuracy at a minimum cost. And yet this 
style of machine can be equipped with tools that are uni- 
versal, and even when there are but a few pieces of one 
kind a marked saving can be made over old-time meth- 
ods. When more intricate articles of different sizes, 
shapes and lengths are required, auxiliary turrets can be 
equipped with special tools and set up to do the piece; 
when the article has been finished this turret can be 
taken off the machine. 

We are all presumed to know that it is very expensive 
to spoil any of the work done on these machines. A very 
important saving is effected by reason of the accurate 
uniformity of the work. Every brass shop manager 
knows the endless time spent in the setting of machines 
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or in the assembling room, by trying to make parts fit 
together that have been poorly made. Accurate duplica- 
tion cuts down the total cost of the finished product of 
a plant. 

This whole combination results in a machine that is 
always in absolute readiness to make a piece of work 
any shape, quickly and accurately, and to turn out work 
in lots from 2,000 to 3,000 pieces of a kind with a 
turret lathe speed and accuracy of a well handled en- 
gine lathe. 


UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHE, 


The universal turret lathe is intended for the use of the 
more skillful workmen, such as in the making of models, 
jobbing and repair work, for which its construction is 
especially adapted. The head stock is, or ought to be, 
made to swivel on the top of the machine bed, and should 
be graduated in inches and degrees, so that all long, 
tapering holes can be bored by swiveling the head to 
the proper angle. 

Brass workers will readily see the advantage of the 
method of boring tapering holes, as the power feed can 


UNIVERSAL TURRET LATHE. 


-be applied, and the swiveling of the tailsrock is unneces- 


sary. This machine head should be equipped with hard- 
ened and ground bearings, conical in shape so that ac- 
surate adjustment may be assured. The turret slide dif- 
fers from the machines previously explained, as it has, 
instead of the turnstile, a lever and screw cross feed with 
graduated dial. The chasing attachment is arranged for 
cutting right and left hand, straight and taper, threads 
with the same leader and follower. The follower arm 
on the latest lathes of this type is so arranged that it 
does not withdraw from the leader while cutting taper 
threads. This machine, provided with a hand tool rest 
and a sphere or ball turning attachment, will turn out 
almost any article. 

Now that we are equipped with a battery of turret 
lathes that will handle any job, we must turn our atten- 
tion to the overhead work, for if that portion of the plant 
is not reliable we cannot get just results from the 
machines. 

(To be continued.) 


The American Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro states 
that American capital has obtained possession of practi- 
cally all the diamond bearing territory in the Diamantina 
country. The success of the work means that millions of 
American dollars will be spent in Brazilian diamond min- 
ing. With the installation of dredging machinery at 
points along the Jequitinhonha River in the State of 
Minas Geraes, a revolution in the mining industry of 
the diamond district of Brazil is predicted. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES IN SILVER ALLOYS. 
By A. E. Hopson. 

It is my purpose to speak of silver alloys known as 
sterling silver, namely, 925 parts fine silver and 75 
parts of other metal or metals, for any other proportion 
would be quite valueless from a commercial stand- 
point. An alloy of silver below 925 could not be hall 
marked or sold as sterling silver and above that the 
increased cost would make it prohibitive. Thus we 
confine our research to 925 parts of fine silver and 
75 parts of other metals. Copper and silver, regular 
sterling, is too well known to need any remarks save 
that this alloy produces fire scale and at times may be 
steel or hard, if not properly melted. 


Iron and silver will not alloy practically 


Chromium and silver “ “ 
Titanium and silver “ 
Tungsten and silver “ “ 
Vanadium and silver “ “ 


Nickel and silver will alloy up to about one-half of 
one per cent., but on remelting the alloy separates and 
therefore is of no value. | have made a button of the 
alloy and the silver is found at the bottom thus: 


SILVER 


BUTTON. 


The silver at the bottom contained 2% per cent. of 
nickel and the nickel at the top 15 per cent. silver; 
but on remelting the metals separated again and we 
find the proportions different with each melt. 

Cobalt and silver, same melts as nickel and silver. 

Manganese and silver alloy. The alloy is white, 
softer than fine silver, lacks temper, full of riffles when 
rolled, is fireless. 

Lead and silver; brittle and of no value, fireless. 

Tin and silver; not so brittle as lead, no value, fire- 
less. 

Antimony and silver; yellow color stain similar to 
tin, fireless. 

Bismuth and silver; soft but rotten, fireless. 

Zinc and silver; soft, tough, but lacks temper, fire- 
less. 

Cadmium and silver; soft, but becomes porous in 
working, also lacks temper, fireless. 

Magnesium and silver; very similar to cadmium. 

Aluminum and silver; aluminum makes silver mud- 
dy, sticks to the crucible and is of little value; the alloy 
is fireless. ; 


The best alloy is copper with % of 1 per cent. of 
manganese used as a deoxidizer. One-half of 1 per 
cent. of cadmium is often used to make the copper al- 
loy softer. 

Manganese and zinc alloys with silver have recently 


been patented in America and Europe as a fireless 
product. 


It is estimated that up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury some 450,000,000 ounces of silver had been taken 
from the mines of Peru. During that time that coun- 
try was one of the world’s greatest sources of mineral 
wealth. The present developments of Peru are prin- 


cipally of the copper deposits, with silver, as a by- 
product. 
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SPONGY CASTINGS: THEIR CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 
By Ernest A. Lewis, BrRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 

Spongy castings are a source of considerable annoyance 
and loss to brass founders. Sometimes one is quite 
at a loss to account for them; it is generally put down to 
bad metal, and although this is often the case, it is not 
always. 

The causes of bad sand castings are: 

(1) Bad metal. 

(2) Bad molding. 

(3) Bad casting. 


They can only be avoided by great care and the best 
men are liable to make mistakes. Some metals and alloys 
are more liable to make spongy castings than others. 

It is impossible to cast pure copper without getting 
spongy castings. The only way to get a good copper cast 
ing is to add 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. silicon-copper aud 
melt it down under a thick layer of charcoal and not 
skim off the charcoal before pouring, but hold it back 
with a stick, Copper is the only metal; I advise the use 
of silicon as a deoxidizer. It is often stated that phos- 
pherus added to brass or bronze castings will prevent 
sponginess ; this is not altogether true, as phosphor bronze 
itself will give spongy castings. 

Brasses and bronzes behave very differently in their 
facility to give spongy castings according to the mixture. 
Zinc is a powerful deoxidizer, and if a gunmetal or brass 
with zinc in it gives spongy castings, it may be taken for 
granted the fault is not due to the metal, but either to the 
molding or the casting. A composition gunmetal contain- 
ing no zinc, say copper 85 per cent., tin 10 per cent., lead 
5 per cent., if it has been run down from scrap, will 
absorb oxygen if it is not well covered with charcoal 
and render it difficult to get good castings. The best way 
to refine such metal is to melt it down under plenty of 
charcoal and stir well with a stick to reduce the oxides; 
then if it is desired, add 0.05 per cent. phosphorus. This 
will make the metal pour better, but it is open to question 
whether the phosphorus alone would reduce the oxides; 
personally I do not think it does. A very effectual way 
of reducing the oxides in such metal would be to add 1 
per cent. zinc if it was not objectionable to the alloy. 
It must be borne in mind that a small quantity of phos 
phorus added to gunmetal hardens it considerably and 
for this reason should not be used to any extent as a 
deoxidizer. Aluminum is often recommended as a means 
of preventing spongy castings, but this is not the case. 
A small quantity of aluminum added to brass or gunmetal 
will make the resulting castings spongy and should on 
no account be added. This only applies to metal for sand 
brass castings; it does not apply to manganese bronzes. 

The second cause of spongy castings is liable to occur 
with good metal even if made from pure ingot metals. It 
is caused by the gases generated on pouring the metal 
not being able to escape freely and remain in the metal. 
To prevent this kind of spongyness is entirely dependent 
upon the skill of the molder and the quality of the sand. 
It is better to have too large gates and runners than too 
small. 

The third cause of bad castings is the most frequent 
cause of all. If the metal is cast too cold, that is, in a 
pasty condition, it is almost certain to give a spongy and 
“drawn” casting. These castings are easily detected. On 
the other hand, if the metal is cast very hot it may give 
a spongy casting; in this case the blowholes are very 
small and evenly distributed through the casting. Careful 
attention to the heat of casting the metal will prevent 
this last kind of spongyness. 


If one casts phosphor bronze containing 0.052 
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phosphorus or thereabouts, when the metal is pasty, 
the resulting casting will be drawn just the same as if 
the metal did not contain phosphorus. 

In connection with this subject a short note on the use 
of fluxes may be interesting. The best covering for all 
brass alloys is charcoal broken up finely; the use of salt, 
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borax and similar fluxes is not necessary. The only case 
in which I recommend the use of a flux is when running 
down skimmings or similar material. It will be found the 
resulting ingots will be very clean if some glass is melted 
down with it as a flux. For this work old crucibles are 
best, as new ones are quickly spoiled. 


CASTING PLASTER FOR PATTERNS. 
By D. J. Lemar. 


In my previous articles I have been treating on wax 
patterns, and as they are cast in plaster molds I guess 
everybody who has read them not understand 
the manipulation of the plas- 
ter of Paris. 


does 


I will here en- 
deavor to make a success with 
it, but before starting I wish 
to call attention to plaster 
work. A good plaster pattern 
maker can do everything that 
a wood pattern maker is able 
to do, from the smallest to the 
largest work, if well studied 
out; but it must not be in- 
ferred from this that it is al- 
ways practicable to do the 
large plain work. For ex- 
ample, large string pieces are 
sometimes made in plaster, 
and when there are many 
moldings it takes no longer for the plasterer to run a 
number of moldings than one; they will also be truer 
than wood. As some strings are 12, or 14 feet or 
over, in length, it is necessary to have the flask 
boarded over to receive the plaster work, and the lift- 
ing and transporting facilities of the foundry must, be 
taken into consideration. 


D, j. 


LEMAL, 


Small frail pieces can be strengthened with wire, 
iron rods, or pipes according to the requirements. 
What I call frail pieces are those in which the width 
and thickness are smaller than the length, such as 
spindles, square or round newel posts or columns that 
are not halved. 


For plaster undercut work we may make waste molds 
and then glue molds off the pattern we get from the 
waste molds, thereby always keeping a pattern in per- 
fect shape for casting by casting plaster in the glue 
mold. 

I am sure some old molders will say such patterns 
will wear off too soon; that may be with some careless 
molders, but with careful ones who have their mind 
with them, they won’t have any more trouble than 
with wooden ones. Again, the plaster need not always 
be in a crude natural state, as it should be well shel- 
lacked, using very thin shellac, like water, so as to pen- 
etrate well into the plaster. 

In THe Mera Inpustry for October, 1906, I gave 
several ways for hardening plaster and if a still harder 
material is wanted Keene cement may be used, This 
is as hard as white marble, which it resembles a great 
deal, but it cannot be run like plaster, as it sets very 
slowly—about 24 hours being required—unless alum 
water is mixed with it; this will shorten the time to 
about 12 hours. It will be understood that it is always 
cast in plaster molds. It is dearer than plaster. 

I think T have said enough about some good points 
of plaster for some thinkers. I wish to add that the 
leading and most progressive foundries of the country 


are using it to such an extent that molders, not know- 
ing of its use, would be surprised. 

Above I stated undercut patterns could be made by 
the waste mold process, or gelatine (glue); such pat- 
terns always have drawbacks attached at the under- 
cuts when going to the foundry. 

Now we will begin by mixing, or as it is called by 
plasterers, gauging plaster. If a pail full of mixed 
plaster is wanted take a pail half or two-thirds full of 
water and sift into it through your fingers some good 
dry plaster, not some old resurrected stuff from the 
shelf. Keep sifting until it gets to the top and goes 
down slowly. Stop sifting when it gets so high the 
water on top of it will come up to the first joint of 
the index finger; that makes a good casting plaster. 
If more plaster is added it expands so much when set- 
ting that it is liable to burst a deep mold, and the first 
way makes the sharpest mold. Have your plaster 
mold (if casting from a mold) well shellacked, but see 
that not too much or too thick shellac is used to fill 
the fine lines. The shellac coating should be well 
dried. Before pouring in the plaster oil the mold with 
lard oil if it is a large one. If a small one use olive 
oil. Put the oil on liberally so as to touch afl parts. 
Now wipe off the brush and with it take up all the free 
oil. Then pour in the plaster which has been well 
beaten with the hand from the bottom of the pail with 
an uplifting motion so as to drive up the air bubbles 
to the surface. The hand should be moved as rapidly 
as possible. As soon as the plaster has been poured in 
take a bristle brush about 1% inches in diameter and 
agitate the mass by a quick churning motion; this will 
detach the small globules of air which are liable to 
fasten themselves to the bottom. 

The plaster ought to be set hard in about 20 minutes 
or half an hour; a plasterer can tell by the heat gen- 
erated or by scratching it. To take the cast off the 
mold fasten thin strips of wood to the exposed edges 
of the molds, turn it upside down and rap on the back 
over a piece of hard wood; or if the mold has wide 
edges rapping on the face of the edges will get the 
cast out by rebounds. When a number of casts are 
wanted from the same mold it is well to have 2 or 3 
thicknesses of burlap in the plaster when making the 
mold. Of course the mold should have draught. In 
making the mold over any model the same course 
should be followed; but if the article will allow it a 
wall should be put up around it of wood or clay so as 
to hold the plaster. 


“The jeweler of Revolutionary days was much more of 
a mechanic than the one of to-day. He was skilled as a 
workman in all kinds of metals—gold, silver, copper and 
every non-ferrocious metal known at the time.”—Jevwel- 
ers’ Dial. 

“Non-ferrocious” and non-ferrous seem to be one and 
the same to our contemporary and in passing we might 
note that this is about as accurate technical information 
as is found in most of the jewelry papers. 
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THE TRAINING OF JEWELERS. 
A BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 

The vigorous efforts made on the initiative of Professor 
Ashley, the head of the Commercial Department of the 
Birmingham (England) University, to interest the jewel- 
ers of the city in university training, and its application 
to the jewelry trade, have met with a measure of success. 
It is nearly a year since the officials of the Birmingham 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association approached the 
authorities of the university, with the object of securing 
a modification of the curriculum of the Faculty of Com- 


merce, to meet the needs of the jewelry trade. Several 
conferences followed, the result of which is a scheine out- 
lined in a pamphlet just issued over the signatures of 
Lionel Spiers and Stanley Johnstone, chairman and secre- 
tary respectively of the Jewelers’ Association. 

The circular sets forth the object as being “‘to facilitate 
university education for the sons of our members, and for 
others who may be intended to occupy positions of respon- 
sibility in the jewelers’ and silversmiths’ trades.” 

A programme of. study is to include special technical 
subjects designed to be of definite advantage in after life, 
in the same way as the courses arranged for engineers. 
The university student may take at the Vittoria Street 
School courses of study, both theoretical and practical, 
carefully arranged to meet his special needs. It is pointed 
out that while any one may attend the lectures, those 
who wish to be admitted full members of the university 
and to work toward a degree must matriculate, and it is 
suggested that wherever university education is possible, 
a boy should qualify for matriculation before leaving 
school, by taking either the Birmingham matriculation 
examination, or some other of the alternative examina- 
tions allowed: “The examination is easy to pass whilst 
at school, but becomes difficult after an interval of a year 
or two.” 

The courses of instruction outlined are: 

First Year—At the University Buildings, Edmund 
street: (1) Elementary accounting, Professor Dawson; 
(2) elementary economics, Professor Kirkaldy; (3) the 
commerce of the British Empire, Professor Ashley; (4) 
a modern foreign language; (5) the commerce seminar, 
Professors Ashley and Kirkaldy. At the University Build- 
ings, Bournbrook: (6) Metallurgy of the precious metals, 
Professor Turner. At the Vittoria Street School: (7) 
Drawing and modeling; (8) historic ornament in the 
metal crafts (Mr. Gaskin). 

Second Year.—At the University Buildings, Edmund 
street: (1) Advanced accounting, Professor Dawson; (2) 
transport, Professor Kirkaldy ; (3) the commerce of other 
nations, Professor Kirkaldy; (4) a modern foreign lan- 
guage; (5) the commerce seminar. At the Vittoria Street 
School: (6) Drawing and modeling; (7) historic orna- 
ment in the metal crafts, Mr. Gaskin; (8) processes. 

Third Year.—At the University Buildings, Edmund 
street: (1) Cost accounts and the criticism of balance- 
sheets, Professor Dawson; (2) problems of business 
policy, Professor Ashley; (3) technique of trade, bank- 
ing, and exchange, Professor Kirkaldy; (4) commercial 
law, Mr, Tilyard; (5) methods of statistics, Professor 
Ashley; (6) public finance, Professor Ashley; (7) a 
modern foreign language; (8) the commerce seminar. 
At the Vittoria Street School: (9) drawing and model- 
ing; (10) processes. 

It is no secret that the initiation of the movement was 
regarded with some scorn by the old-fashioned type of 
jeweler, but modern ideas have prevailed, and there is 
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every expectation that jewelers’ sons will largely avail 
themselves of the opportunities now offered to establish 
a high artistic standard, and at the same time to give the 
students a working acquaintance with business economics 
and technique. There is a new departure even from the 
side of craftmanship, inasmuch as the afternoon classes 
at the Vittoria Street School are to be supplemented by 
a new course on historic ornament in the metal craft. It 
is hoped that the effect of the commercial studies will 
be to endow the students with the qualities of mind neces- 
sary to the capable solution of the problems which modern 
industry presents in an increasingly pressing form. 

From inquiries made by our Birmingham representa- 
tive of leading jewelers, it is safe to predict the utilization 
of the scheme to a very considerable extent. But it is 
pointed out that at least a year will be necessary to test 
its working. It is tolerably certain, however, that in the 
university session which is about to commence a large 
number of jewelers, especially among the sons of manu- 
facturers, will become students. 


BIRMINGHAM JEWELERS AND THIN SILVER. 
(From Our British Correspondent. ) 


A largely attended meeting of the Birmingham 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association has been held to 
consider the proposal of the Assay Office to fix the limit 
of thinness beyond which the Hall Mark will not be ap- 
plied to silver. The suggestion limit, as already reported, 
is .0048 inch. In the course of the discussion it was 
pointed out that the effect of the limit would be to de- 
stroy the large trade built up during recent years in thin 
silver goods, and would enable foreign makers to dis- 
place this country in the cheap trade. The decided pre- 
ponderance of feeling was in favor of the Assay Office 
regulation, much stress being laid on the contention that 
it is the British Hall Mark which sells silver goods, and 
that, in fact, this certificate of quality is the greatest asset 
of the trade; the cheap ware is destroying this tradition 
of excellence. Eventually a resolution was submitted 
approving the new regulation as a wise provision, and 
though many members of the association abstained from 
voting, the motion was carried by a large majority. 


OLD GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


Particulars have recently been published of some 
of the precious gold and silver plate in the possession 
of certain aristocratic’ collectors. Pierpont Morgan 
owns a silver table ornament, consisting of an ex- 
quisite figure of Diana seated on a stag, with her 
attendant dogs, which, although only fifteen inches 
high, is worth £10,000. Another artistic gem repre- 
senting a Nubian boy perched on a nautilus is hardly 
less valuable. Lord Newton, of Lyme, owns a silver 
rose water dish and ewer enamelled with his ancestral 
arms in the days of Queen Mary, worth at least £2,000. 
The Earl of Ancaster has a small regalia of plate bear- 
ing the crown and initials of James the First’s consort, 
believed to be almost priceless, while the tall steeple- 
topped loving cups of that reign readily sell for £4,000 
each. One of the most precious relics is that pre- 
served at Welbeck, namely the chalice from which 
Charles the First took his last sacrament on the morn- 
ing of the execution. 


During the last calendar year the Straits Settlements 
exported to the United States tin to the value of $13,539,- 
844, being an increase of $1,408,000 over the previous 
year. 
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HAND WROUGHT COPPER. 
3y A. F. Saunpers, DESIGNER. 
with ame we faves the orld over to find the beautiful we must have it riveted, of course being made very exact in size to accom- 


I take delight in noting that within recent years the 
old art of copper smithing has been revived and has de- 
veloped into a very important industry and craft. The 
beautiful soft warm color of the metal, its ductility, and 
cheapness, make it an ideal material for the art craftsman 
to carry out his simple yet effective productions; it har- 
monizes most beautifully with the modern scheme of 
interior decorations and furnishings, particularly in the 
missions and arts and crafts styles or rather movement, 
and is adapted to almost every object of utility and 
decoration where metal is used. My object in this article 
is to give an idea of how this hand-wrought work is done 


ELECTRIC LIGHT STAND. 


under modern shop conditions, yet based on aesthetic 
principles. 

First comes the design, based on true proportion, utility 
and simplicity. The simpler the motive the more pleas- 
ing the effect, as the designs illustrated herewith prove. 
These pieces are hand wrought of soft sheet and bar 
copper. Sometimes brass is combined, making a pleasing 
contrast. 

First the electric wall sconce; this measures 15 inches 
high by, 7 wide, all of copper. The outline is very care- 
fully cut out of sheet copper with a chisel, the raw 
edge being smoothed up with a file, then any raised 
work, as appears in this design, is worked up 
with a ball end hammer on a block of either hard 
rubber or soft lead, always working from the middle 
out to the edge, thus insuring an even distribution of 
metal. Any buckling or warping is finally forced out 
with different sized hammers, flattening and truing the 
whole piece so that it will set perfectly flat against the 
wall. The arm is hammered out of hollow tubing for the 
electric wires and the candle cup and drip plate are cut 
and hammered out of flat sheets bent into shape and 


modate standard size electric sockets and globes. 

The work is then ready for coloring. This is done 
by an old process of heating over a fire and then rubbing 
over with fine pumice stone or emery and oil, giving a 
mellow tone to the metal and brightening the high parts. 
This finish never loses its beauty; if anything age im- 
proves its effect. 

The electric grille lamp is practically made the same 
way out of hollow tubing riveted onto the base and hav- 


CANDLE HOLDER. 


ing an iron pipe running up through the copper tube 
for the wires. The shade is chiseled out of sheet copper 
and filled in with opalescent glass of a mother of pearl 
hue, giving a delightful gleam of soft color to a room. 

The two clocks are small desk clocks, and the smoking 
lamp has four small ash trays that nest together in the 
stand under the lamp when not in use. 

This copper work is most interesting and deserves a 
high place among the art metal industries. It offers a 
broad field to the artist and craftsman and should receive 
every encouragement, As I before mentioned, the decora- 
tion of this work should be of a simple character; thus 
flat chasing and etching lends itself best. A very beauti- 
ful effect is obtained by copper plating the object made in 
brass (or vice versa), then etching through to the brass, 
leaving the design in copper and the background in brass, 
making a fine contrast. 

While on this subject I wish to make mention of the 
so-called arts and crafts movement, its mission and in- 
fluence upon modern. metal work. It carries us back 
to the days of the handicraft guilds, when every crafts- 
man was a master endeavoring to reach his ideal, pro- 
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ducing every part of the work himself; while modern possess one treasure, one real work of art, however small, 
methods restrict the craftsman of to-day. Conditions are than a dozen gaudy, poorly made objects made for show 


CLOCKS MOUNTED IN HAMMERED METAL. 


COPPER AND BRASS—9g INCHES HIGH. 


steadily improving and the buying public are beginning alone. It is by these little things that our taste is molded 
to recognize worth, and the fact that it is far better to and cultivated to appreciate the true craftsman work. 
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4%n ending this article I quote three fundamental prin- 
ciples that guide the craftsman in his work and should 
be studied and remembered by all: 

First—Utility should be considered before decoration ; 
all decoration is objectionable that interferes with the 
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usefulness of the object to which it is applied. 
Second—Simplicity in composition is more difficult of 
attainment than complication. 
Third—Originality should never be adopted for the 
sake of novelty only. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(By Our Birmingham Coresrpondent. ) 

Great developments are about to take place in connec- 
tion with the aluminum industry of Great Britain. The 
sole producers of the metal are the British Aluminum Co., 
Ltd., who are making preparations to meet a demand 
which is expected to be on a great scale. The company’s 
plans were outlined in an interview by J. D. Bonner, the 
chairman of the company, who stated that by the autumn 
of 1909 the hydro-electric power plant now being con- 


structed at the head of Loch Leven will be developing. 


30,000 to 35,000 horse power. That will enable the 
company to treble its present output in that department. 
In addition a factory has been started at Stangfjord, 
Norway, where 6,000 horse power will ultimately be at 
the firm’s disposal. An additional branch of this busi- 
ness is also being developed at Osieres, Switzerland, 
giving an average of 18,500 horse power, which will be 
used purely for electro-chemical products. The com- 
pany will thus be controlling no less than 60,000 horse 
power. 

It is explained that since the reduction of the price 
of aluminum in October to £100 per ton the metal is be- 
ing largely requisitioned in new fields of usefulness. 
There will be a large motor demand, but aluminum will 
be extensively utilized for electrical purposes such as 
transmission lines, switchboard parts, and all such cases 
in which conductivity is necessary, the aluminum in this 
respect largely superseding the use of copper, owing to 
its comparative cheapness. An important sign of the in- 
dustry being developed by a subsidiary company at 
Greenock is the rolling of aluminum with copper or 
steel. A new department of usefulness will be in the 
manufacture of the new explosive “Ammonal,” for 
which aluminum will be extensively required. The great 
feature of “Ammonal” is that it cannot be exploded by 
concussion, and a shell with a time fuse can therefor 
penetrate earthworks or armor plates before exploding. 


ALUMINUM IN SPAIN. 

Consul-General Ridgely, of Barcelona, advises that the 
Official Gazette of Madrid has just published the con- 
clusions of a report on the possibilities of manufacturing 
aluminum in Spain. It is stated that in some of the 
provinces of Valencia and Andalusia, and in other regions 
of Spain, there are deposits described as containing 
alumina. As to cryolite, when the only deposits in Green- 
land were monopolized by Americans Europeans had to 
pay dearly for it, but nowadays this mineral is economic- 
ally manufactured from spattofluor. This mineral is to be 
found in Irun (Guipuzcoa), Spain, and quite abundantly 
among lead and copper ores. The author, believing that 
there exist in Spain all the necessary elements for pro- 
ducing aluminum and its industrial applications, expresses 
the hope that capital may be found for the purpose of 
establishing a factory in that country. 


The United States general appraisers at New York 
have decided that small Japanese metal gong sets are 
not toys, but articles used for ornamentation and adorn- 
ment, and are: properly dutiable as manufactures of 
metal at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
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CONTINUOUS HEATING FURNACE. 

While the continuous heating furnace invented by 
Edwin Norton, of New York city, December 24, 1907, 
designed especially for the heating of packs of metal 
sheets preparatory to a rolling operation thereon, it is 
also applicable to the heating of single sheets, bars, 
rods, etc. The accompanying drawing is a sectional 
plan view. Extending through the furnace are two 
screws which converge toward the rear end. This 
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CONTINUOUS HEATING FURNACE. 


convergence is such that the packs or sheets will stand 
edgewise between opposite pairs of threads without 
binding on the thread walls. This is for the reason 
that the corresponding threads of the two screws are 
in substantially parallel planes, at right angles to an 
imaginary line extending longitudinally of the furnace 
midway between the screws. The screws are driven 
by worm gears placed at the front of the furnace. Pro- 
vision is made for cooling the screws by passing water 
through them. In the roof of the furnace near the 
ends are the openings for material, these openings be- 
ing closed by swinging doors. 


THE PLATING INDUSTRY OF MONTREAL. 
By Geo, O. THompson. 


Plating in Montreal is carried on much the same as in 
the States, though not on such a large scale. The ma- 
jority of firms that do plating here are manufacturers of 
plumbers’ supplies, gas and electric fixtures, and build- 
ers’ hardware. They all handle considerable job plating. 
The plating room staff generally consists of one or two 
men besides the man in charge. Owing to the great 
amount of building that is going on all over the city there 
is a steady demand for plated goods of every description. 
Besides filling local orders, much of the work done here 
goes to Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and even as far as 
Vancouver. The principal finishes seem to be as follows 
in the order given: Old brass, satin finish, rich gilt, Jap- 
anese bronzes, Barbadienne bronze, old copper, and oxi- 
dized copper, oxidized brass and black nickel. Occasion- 
ally there are special finishes of the matt bronzed and 
oxidized variety, in which the sand-blast plays a very 
important part. Now and then we get small quantities 
of goods to finish in Bower Barff. Taree quantities of 
nickel plating are done. The Yale & Towne and other 
well-known firms have quite a few samples of their 
finishes on display here, which we are frequently called 
upon to match. A word about the working hours here 
may not be amiss. Most of the concerns run ten hours 
per day, year around, with the exception of Saturday, 
when they close at noon. 
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VAPOR GALVANIZING. 
By ALFRED SANG. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


You have seen the samples of vapor galvanized 
pipe*; their general appearance is that of bright elec- 
tro-galvanized work.* In a strong light these samples 
show a slight irridescence on account of the extremely 
fine grain of the deposit. We find that the zinc vapor 
will deposit under rust, showing that the process is 
not an exact counterpart of the electric method where 
a free straight path is required between the zinc and 
the article. 

The laboratory apparatus used for securing data on 
the process was as follows: A small Skidmore crucible, 
or retort, was connected by means of a long %-inch 
brass pipe with a coating chamber made up of a piece 
of 1%-inch iron pipe, 6 inches long, and two caps; 
the crucible was heated from below to anywhere from 
400° to 900° C., but the best results were obtained at 
or below 600°. Below 400° the distillation was too 
slow. In the crucible, zinc dust and finely divided car- 
bon or some other reagent containing carbon, and 
other additions, were placed in suitable proportions; 
the best practice is to have a larger volume of the rea- 
gent than of dust and there is no loss from oxidation 
or from reduction in the mass. The air can be left in 
the retort and coating chamber; it probably plays a 
part in the process by furnishing oxygen for the for- 
mation of carbonic oxide, which reduces the oxide on 
the zine dust particles, releasing the zinc vapor, which 
can then condense in a suitable atmosphere. If the 
temperature is allowed to run too high, reoxidation by 
the carbonic dioxide present is to be feared. You will 
notice that the new method bears the same relation to 
the older methods of coating by means of vapor which 
Sherardizing bears to the hot galvanizing process; 
Sherardizing is carried out in contact with zinc at a 
temperature below the melting point of the normal 
metal, vapor galvanizing is performed out of contact 
with zinc at a temperature below the boiling point 
of the normal metal. 

The coating chamber does not become very hot, 
most of the heat it receives comes by the conduction 
of the apparatus. The internal pressure being very 
small, a non-conducting connection and valve between 
the generator and coating chamber could be used. 
There does not seem to be any advantage in heating 
the articles to be coated. 

The mechanical advantages of the process over 
Sherardizing appear to be as follows: The generating 
kettle is small and need not contain more dust than is 
necessary for a day’s run, or even less; it can be 
brought to the proper heat very rapidly and held there 
by means of a thermostat if fired with gas. There 
is no excess of dust to heat up and then to cool down 
and no weighty drum to handle to and from a furnace. 
A cast-iron coating chamber, suitably lined, and re- 
sembling a vacuum drying oven, minus the special fit- 
tings, will hold anything up to a full day’s production 
of a plant. The equipment being fixed is subject to 
less wear and tear. The articles as they come from be- 
ing cleaned can be placed on suitable trucks, rolled 
into the chamber and be allowed to soak in zinc vapor 


*The coating on this pipe is light, having been treated but a short time 


to gee the nature and ess of the deposit and not to meet the usual 


for three hours or more, so that it will penetrate thor- 
oughly. 
More than one coating chamber can be used in con- 


nection with one kettle having several outlets and 
valves. As soon as the time of soaking is up, the 
chambers can be opened without loss of dust, as in 
Sherardizing, because the valve will keep the air out 
of the kettle. There is no limit whatever to the siz 


of articles which can be treated and an entire bridge 


member would not be an impossible piece to tackle. 


One style of plant would do for every kind of work 
and one chamber would do for anything within its 
capacity. The racks, trays, hooks, etc., would be made 
of wood or of metal suitably protected by some ma- 


terial which would not take a coating of zinc. 

The time required to get a satisfactory coating will 
vary according to the nature of the surface and the 
composition of the metal, and users would have to fig 
ure the surface of their “charge” against the capacity 
of their generator. Mr. Miller and I have obtained 
much quicker results with other reagents than carbon, 
but various drawbacks were found, among others the 
pressure created by volatile reagents. A concomitant 
of the failure to obtain a satisfactory coating was in 
all cases the reduction of a by-product, zinc, more val- 
uable than the original dust. [ do not doubt but that 
before long a reagent will be found which will enable 
the distillation to proceed more rapidly, but it may be 
at the expense of the quality of the product. \Vhen 
cooling takes place very rapidly and the pressure of 
the zine vapor is high, crystals of zine are deposited, 
but they do not adhere well and, while they are curious 
and interesting, they represent a waste. ©n non-con 
ducting surfaces, such as carbon, the zine is condensed 
as a dew of bright beads. With some reagents, such 
as coal tar, an outer deposit of carbon is obtained 
which is very attractive and has the advantage of giv- 
ing a good surface for the reception of a varnish or 
enamel—an ideal combination—but the results have 
so far been very irregular and this line of investigation 
has been abandoned for the present. 

The zinc vapor when given off, say, 500° C., is below 

its normal critical temperature and it will readily con 
dense and invariably select the coolest spots; if metals 
and non-metals are present it will condense on the 
metals and all the more readily the nearer the specific 
heat of the metal is to that of zine vapor. Zine vapor 
condenses more readily on copper, which has got prac 
tically the same specific heat in the solid state, than on 
iron. The reason for this selection is by no means 
clear to me and is more likely due to some other qual- 
ity which bears a more or less constant ratio to the 
specific heat, such as the atomic weight or the intrinsic 
electrical potential. 
' The percentage of the diluting gas and its purity, 
must play important parts in the process, just as they 
do in the case of the regular reduction process, of 
which vapor galvanizing is a counterpart, zinc dust 
being used in place of oxide, and the temperature being 
much lower and applied from without.® 

At the temperature of the new process neither zinc 
metal nor zinc oxide would give useful vapors. The 
efficiency of finely divided carbon at these low temper- 


®SThe same problem exists as in electro-galvanizing; at first zinc is alloyed 
to fron, later zinc is deposited on zinc. 

*Similarly, in the case of an electrolyte, the degree of dilution of the zine 
salt is of prime importance. 
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“Other samples shown were a vapor-galvanized bolt; several Sherardized 7 
' Screws, two of them polished; electro-galvanized bolts and castings by the 
Meaker Co., Chicago; electro-galvanized conduit by the Safety-Armorite 
Conduit Co., of Pittsburg; a hot galvanized radiator section by the Pressed : 
Radiator Co., of Pittsburg. : 
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atures is readily accounted for; very pure carbon will 
take hold of atmospheric oxygen below its point of 1in- 
candescence, in fact, as low as 200° C." 

Articles galvanized by means of vapor do not reach 
even as high a temperature as in Sherardizing and they 
fill the popular demand for “bright stuff.” There are 
no residues and no loss from dust blowing about while 
being handled. There is every reason to hope that 
vapor galvanizing will soon take its place in the metal 
industries as a powerful antidote for corrosion. 


VARIOUS APPLICATIONS OF THE NEW PROCESS. 


Both of the latest processes for coating metals, Sher- 
ardizing and vapor galvanizing, suggest themselves 
for a number of new and valuable applications which 
were out of the question with the older methods. To 
galvanize fly-screening by placing it in the roll in a 
coating chamber sounds almost too good to be true. 
Boiler tubes can be given a coating which will not only 
safeguard them on an oversea journey but will length- 
en their existence, for it is well known that scale will 
not adhere to a galvanized surface; if hot galvanizing 
cannot be made to render this service it is for reasons 
which I have already stated; hot galvanizing when 
heated is an agent of destruction on account of the 
flux which decomposes to hydrochloric acid and eats 
away the iron, 

A light coating of zine by either process is a better 
foundation for nickel-plating than copper; zinc and 
nickel adhere very closely and when alloyed are diffi- 
cult to separate, even a small proportion of nickel 
seems to increase the resistance of zinc to volatilization 
to a very great extent.* 

If aluminum is Sherardized it will solder and it can 
also be electroplated quite readily, taking the usual 
polish; the silver plating of certain hard aluminum al- 
loys which have first received a zinc vapor treatment 
may prove of interest for many articles: In vhis con- 
nection | would state that silver which has received a 
short treatment before polishing is said to resist the 
action of sulfuretted hydrogen. 

An attractive development of Sherardizing has been 
the inlaying and ornamenting of metals. The designs 
are obtained by limiting the action of the zine by 
means of a stopping-off varnish. The edges of the 
patterns are not sharply defined, because the vapor 
will work under the edge of the stopping-off composi- 
tion. While the results are lacking in contrast the 
general effect is artistic and pleasing at close range. 


CONCLUSION. 


Time does not permit me to discuss the comparative 
efficiencies of different zinc coatings; these efficiencies 
depend entirely on the nature of corrosion and it would 
be worse than presumption on my part to either pro- 
pound or theorize on the subject of corrosion, when I 
can refer you to Allerton S. Cushman’s thorough treat- 
ment of the subject.’ 

A German authority’ has given it as his opinion that 
the value of zine as a protection is due to its tendency 
to form an alloy with the iron; this is not an explana- 
tion, but it points to one. If the iron of a zinc-iron 
alloy is less readily dissociated in the presence of oxy- 
gen and of acids or other agents which supply hydro- 
gen, the efficiency of Sherardizing is explained. The 
reason for the resistance of iron thus alloyed would 


TAbbe Senderens, Comptes-Rendus, Feb. 18, 1907. 
*A. R. Haslam, Chem. News, Vol. 51. 


*Dept. of Agr. Bulletin No. go (1907), “The Corrosion of Iron.” 
J. Spenrath. 
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seem to be due to the contact effect between the zinc 
and the iron whereby the potential of the iron is in- 
creased at the expense of the zinc. The zinc becomes 
more sensitive to corroding influences, whereas the 
iron which is, so to say, over-saturated, resists decom- 
position. 

The proper place to search for further improvements 
in protective coatings for iron and steel is in the study 
of the true causes of corrosion. In order to discover 
the remedy we must study the disease. 


METHOD OF CLEANSING METAL. 


In an invention patented by Jean Hawthorne, of 
New York City, November 26, 1907, the object is to 
clean metals without undue rubbing. It consists in 
electro-chemically cleaning the surface of the article 
by converting the oxide or sulphide of the . metal 
(which presents the tarnished appearance) into metal. 
The solution used for this purpose is one which will 
cut or dissolve grease so that the chemical action may 
take place uniformly over the surface. While the fol- 
lowing description applies to gold and silver, other 
metals such as copper, brass, etc., may be cleansed by 
the selection of the proper electrolyte and electrode. 

The anode is a receptacle or dish of tin or aluminum 
in which is placed a comparatively weak but hot solu- 
tion of soda ash. The silver or gold to be cleansed is 
immersed in this electrolyte and no action will be ap- 
parent while suspended therein (save that action com- 
mon to soda ash in solution for cleansing grease and 
dirt); but as soon as a part of the silver or gold 
touches or is electrically connected with the metal 
dish, a primary voltaic cell is produced with the cur- 
rent flowing through the solution from the tin anode 
to the silver or gold cathode. A transformation then 
takes place upon the surface of the silver depending 
upon the strength and temperature of the solution. 

What takes place is explained in the following 
way: “lonic tin carrying a -+- charge is set free in the 
solution. The solution then contains ions of Na, H 
and Sn, all +, and — CO, and OH. The H and OH 
are derived by the dissociation of water. The Ag 
(silver) having a very much less electrolytic solution 
tension than the Sn tends to collect all the + ions in 
the solution, but the tin ions are not deposited on the 
silver, because they replace (in the solution), those 
ions lost by the solution. Of these the H gives up 
its charge and escapes as molecular hydrogen. The 
+ charge flows back to the tin outside of the solu- 
tion and this electrolytic action continues. Now if 
the silver has upon its surface any tarnish consisting 
of a sulphide or oxide of silver, the nascent hydrogen 
reduces it to metallic silver, apparently without re- 
moving any of the silver.” 

None of the silver is dissolved or lost, and there is 
no plating effect produced upon the article, and though 
the anode may lose some of its metal it loses it merely 
to the solution. The inventor believes that an out- 
side source of electricity would be impracticable, since 
with an outside current there would be a tendency tc 
plate instead of clean the article. 


The electroplating shop needs the chemist and metal- 
lurgist more, perhaps, than any other branch of the non- 
ferrous metal industry. An examination of the inquiry 
columns of the trade papers demonstrates that rule of 
thumb methods in the plating room do not meet the re- 
quirements. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF ETCHED GLASS OR HOAR FROST 
GLASS BY MEANS OF GLUE. ¥ 
By CHarLes H. Proctor. 

Judging from recent inquiries there seems to be 
some interest in etching or the production of the feath- 
ery forms traced by frost upon window glass; as the 
method is applicable to the decoration of glass for 
various purposes, I give the process in detail, feeling 
at the same time that I have accomplished nothing 
new, but have only presented a little information. If 
a piece of ordinary or flint glass is coated evenly with 
glue dissolved in hot water, allowed to set and then 
placed upon a heater, the layer of glue upon contract- 
ing when drying will become detached from the glass 
and remove multitudes of scales of varying thick- 
nesses. The glass thus detached presents a sort of 
regular and decorated design similar to the flowers of 
frost deposited upon window panes. 

When salts that readily crystallize and which exert 
no chemical action upon the glue are dissolved in the 
latter the figures etched upon the glass exhibit a crys- 
talline appearance that resembles fern fronds. One 
of the best effects is obtained by adding to the glue 
6 per cent. of its weight of alum. When the glue has 
been completely dissolved and is of the consistency of 
a good heavy syrup, apply a layer to the glass by 
means of a brush, or the glass may be slightly warmed 
and the glue flowed upon it. After half an hour apply 
a second coat, which should be smooth and free from 
air bubbles. After the glue has hardened so that it no 
longer yields to the pressure of the finger put the glass 
in a warm place where the temperature can be main- 
tained at about 120 degrees. When the glue becomes 
thoroughly dry it will detach itself in flakes and with it 
will come small flakes of glass. When this has been ac- 
complished, carefully wash in hot water and dry. The de- 
signs thus obtained are not always the same, the thick- 
ness of the coat of glue, the time of drying and other 
conditions having a varying influence upon the number 
and form of flakes removed. 

Other salts may be used in the same manner, such 
as hyposulphite of soda, chlorate and nitrate of potash, 
but alum, in the writer’s opinion, gives the most satis- 
factory results. 


ANNEALING BRASS IN ROLLING. 
By A. W. L. 

It is a rather difficult task to reply to the question 
“How many times can you roll brass without anneal- 
ing?” I will, however, give an example of good mod- 
ern practice. A bar of metal cast 6 inches wide and 
1% inches thick, in regular work would be handled as 
follows: 

14” thickness to 54” thickness in 2 passes, then anneal. 
3%” thickness to No. 1 B & S gauge in 2 passes, then 
anneal. 


No. 1 B & S gauge to 5 B & S gauge in 1 pass, then 
anneal. 


No. 5 B & S gauge to 9 B & S gauge in 1 pass, then 
anneal. 

No. 9 B & S gauge to 15 B & S gauge in 1 pass, then 
anneal. 


No. 15 B & S gauge to 21 B & S gauge in 1 pass, then 
anneal. 


No. 21 B & S gauge to 27 B & S gauge in 2 passes, 


then anneal. 
These passes are arranged to suit the temper and 
condition of the metal. While not exactly answering 


the question they give a good idea of what can be 
done. 
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MOLDING APPARATUS. 

Letters patent were issued December 24, 1907, to 
Albert C. Rogerson, and by him assigned to the Auto- 
matic Molding Machine Company, of Chicago, IIL, 
for an improved apparatus for use in preparing molds, 
cores and forms for casting. ‘The apparatus comprises 
a hopper for the molding satid, from which a horizon- 
tal screw conveyor receives the material through an 


No. 874,440. 


MOLDING APPARATUS. 


interposed reciprocating screen or sifter. From this 
conveyor the sand passes to an endless inclined ele- 
vator which raises it to a second screw conveyor. 
This delivers the sand to a packer which discharges it 
into the flask with great force. The apparatus as illus 
trated includes means for receiving the sand from the 
molds after use, sifting it, elevating it and injecting it 
at high velocity and with great force of impact into the 
mold box, 


A consular report attributes the success of the Welsh 
manufacturer to being able to keep his factory in com- 
plete operation and at the same time combat the present 
inflated prices of goods necessary for his business, too; 
First, carefully economizing in every branch the cost 
of production; second, particular attention to all sug 
gested improvements; and third, vigilant attention to the 
demands and requirements of the new markets in China, 
Japan, India and Australia. 


The United States Court of Appeals has just upheld 
the decision of the appraiser who classified nickel anodes 
as “manufactures of nickel.” Hermann Boker & Com 
pany, the importers, contended that they should be classi- 
fied under paragraph 185 as “nickel * * * in * * * sheets.” 
This merchandise was invoiced as rolled anodes and con- 
sisted of plates of pure nickel about 12 inches long, 6.5 
inches wide and 7-16 of an inch thick. These were cut 
from nickel sheets and had holes drilled in them to permit 
them to be suspended in an electroplating bath. They 
were held to be manufactures of nickel not specially pro- 
vided for. 


Remarkable activity is being experienced in the Bir- 
mingham lamp trade, owing to the new Act which com 
pels all drivers of vehicles at night to exhibit a light. 
Birmingham is the centre of the lamp trade, and most 
of the lamps are made of copper, tin, or some form 
of bright alloyed metal. Many thousands of bicycle 
lamps are turned out by leading firms. Some towns 
have themselves initiated the compulsory use of the 
lamp, but others have entirely disregarded the position, 
and in Sheffield for instance where slow moving vehicles 
have not hitherto been required to carry a light, at least 
10,000 vehicles will require them. The most popular 

form of lamp seems to be a galvanized article. 
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A PRACTICAL SOLUTION FOR THE PRODUCTION OF CRYSTALLIZED BRASS FINISH. 


By Cuas. H. Proctor. 


In no branch of the art of plating or chemical coloring 
of metals is there a greater number of finishes produced 
than in the cabinet hardware business. This is probably 
due to the large variety of woods employed, which are 
dressed in both natural and antique effects. In the pro- 
duction of metal goods of this finish the aim is to produce 
a color that will harmonize with the wood so as to obtain 
a pleasing result. Recently inquiries have been received 
for a practical method of producing a crystallized brass 
finish, as this finish produces a beautiful contrast upon 
any of the antique wood finishes. 

Crystallized brass is not a new finish and the reason it 
is not more generally employed is probably due to the fact 


CRYSTALLIZED 
BRASS, 


CRYSTALLIZED 
BRONZE. 


that not many platers know how to get it. In going over 
a number of text books I find it referred to as a grained 
surface produced by pickling in a mixture of 1 volume of 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash in water and 
2 volumes of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The articles 
should remain in the mixture several hours, according to 
the formula, and then bright dipped. Some time ago the 
writer saw the same formula given in a special article 
published in a contemporary of THe Meta Inpustry. 
From experiments made with this and other formulas the 
writer found that crystals could be produced but of such 
an indistinct nature that they could not be called a crystal- 
lized effect. Experimenting further a simple solution 
was produced that will give a beautiful effect in the 
finished article, 

Cast brass gives the most beautiful crystallized effect, 
especially if a small amount of aluminum is used in the 
composition. Cast bronze gives an excellent effect, al- 
though the crystals are not as well developed as in the 
brass mixtures. Upon rolled or sheet brass very little 
effect is produced other than a sanded appearance. 


The formula consists of 


Sulphate of copper .............. 16 ozs. 
Commercial muriatic acid........ 1 gal. 


To make up the solution dissolve the sulphate of copper 
of boiling water and then add the acid and the solution is 
ready for immediate use. 

Articles to be crystallized should have a large propor- 

tion of plain surface ; this contrasts more distinctly with a 
variegated border or fancy repousse work. The articles 
are acid dipped, polished and buffed in the regular manner 
and then immersed in the solution which should be main- 
tained at not less than 120 degrees. In a few seconds the 
crystals will start to develop and in 5 minutes they are 
usually sufficiently pronounced. Remove the articles 
from the bath and immerse in a 10 per cent. solution of 
potassium cyanide; this should be used quite warm. After 
a few seconds the articles are removed, washed and dried 
out in the usual way. This dip removes the darkened 
surface and restores the brass to its natural color. The 
article is then placed in the regular dip or other lacquer 
and dried well. The surface of the article will appear as 
if it had not been lacquered and no regular lacquer will 
produce a satisfactory result upon the plain surface for 
contrast. The next operation is to apply a thin coat of 
No. 1 copal extra turpentine varnish in the same manner 
as the lacquering. This can be accomplished very quickly 
with a lacquer brush as only the plain surface need be 
coated. The varnish is thinned with good quality of tur- 
pentine and a thin coat applied. The articles are again 
placed in the lacquer heater, and when sufficiently warm 
are removed and allowed to stand for a while when the 
surface will be found sufficiently hard. This gives the 
lustre that the lacquer fails to give and produces a finish 
that will stand much wear. 
_ Other pleasing tones may be produced by immersing 
the crystallized brass articles, as soon as removed from 
the solution and washed, in a verv dilute solution of sul- 
phuret of potassium, not more than ™% pennyweight to 
the gallon of water. This gives a dark olive green tone 
that is very effective when finished as mentioned. In 
some varieties of cast brass it is advisable to use the solu- 
tion more dilute, especially when the crystals develop 
slowly ; but as a rule this is not necessary. 


The Bangkok Times states that a gold coinage law is 
being drafted for Siam. The law proposes to reintro- 
duce the “stang,” but made of copper and not of nickel 
as before. 


Japan leads in the annual amount of copper in bars, 
rods, ingots, slabs and ore sent into China, the United 
States being a close second. In the opinion of the 
American consul at Newchwang this trade could be 
greatly improved. 


The business done by the United States with Chile in 
silverware is by no means extensive, although the Ameri- 
can consul at Valparaiso states that there is a demand for 
all kinds and all grades, and that the demand is on the 
increase. According to government reports this country 
furnished no silverware in 1904, and but $240 in 1905, 
out of a total importation of $10,000, while in 1906 the 
United States contributed only $52 worth out of $8,524. 
Most of the silverware now comes from England and 
Germany. 
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CORE MAKING MACHINES. 
By Georce H. Wapswortu. 


The following very interesting account of the develop- 
men of core machines we take from an article read by 
George H. Wadsworth, superintendent of the Falls 
Rivet & Machine Company, at a recent meeting of 
the Chicago Foundry Foremen, held at the Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago, December 18, 1907. The full title of 
the paper is “Foundy Cores, Core Sand and Core Making 
Machinery.” 

We now turn to the great class of cores known as 
machine made cores. The line of core machines exhibited 


here tonight are the result of experiments carried to 
a successful conclusion to overcome difficulties met in 
foundry practice which had come under the speaker’s 
observation. 

The first machine developed was one to produce 
cylindrical cores from 1” to 1%” in diameter. Dies were 
afterward fitted to this same machine, which enabled 
us to make cores to 214” in diameter and down to 3%”. 
At first it was supposed that only cylindrical cores could 
be made, on account of the fact that it was observed 
that the core as it came from the die always rotated. 
Later, however, an attempt was made to turn out square 
cores, and as this proved successful many other irregular 
shapes of prismatic cross-section have been successfully 
turned out on the standard machine. 

It was natural that some foundries would demand 
larger cores than the first machine could produce, and 
so a new one was designed known as the No. 2, which 
was capable of turning out cores up to 5” in diameter. 
This was successful, and the design was later changed 
so as to enable it to make cores up to 7” in diameter. 

When the first machine was brought out it was in- 
tended to be operated by hand, but in response to the 
demand which came from certain customers, power at- 
tachments were supplied. When the larger machine was 
designed it was intended as a power machine only, but 
experiments showed that by using a large fly wheel it 
was possible to turn out any size core by hand, and later 
there came an inquiry for a machine capable of turning 
out slab cores, and to meet fhis demand the multiple 
spindle core machine was designed, and it has proved 
very successful indeed. 

The next step was naturally to use the multiple spindles 
for turning out several cores in parallel, and a machine 
of this type is on exhibition. The next demand received 
was one that at first sight seemed a staggerer. It was 
for one which should turn out small square cores which 
should not vary more than 2/1000 of an inch above or 
below the required size; in other words, should be held 
within 4/1000 inch as the total limit of error. 

To accomplish this the multiple spindle principle was 
used, special dies designed for the purpose and the 
cores turned out very satisfactory in all particulars. 
One point worthy of note is that these core machines 
could never have been designed and made successful 
without keeping in very close touch with the work which 
they were doing. Occasional visits to the factories where 
they were installed has given opportunity to study the 
weaknesses and to correct them, and this has resulted 
in the improvement of the machine and bringing it to 
its present state of excellence. 


Pieces of hematite, or bloodstone, less than 1 inch in 
any dimension, designed and suitable for jewelry set- 
tings exclusively, are dutiable as precious stones at 10 
per cent. ad valorem. 
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ANNEALING FURNACE. 

According to the usual practice, coils of wire are 
passed slowly through a muffler or other annealing fur- 
nace, and after being suitably heated therein in a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere, are thrown into water or carried 
through water by mechanical means. The coils.are heavy 
and consequently difficult to handle, and they require 
large and expensive muffles ; and they can only be heated 
by exposure to the action of the muffle for a considerable 
length of time, this involving a large expenditure for 
fuel. There is, also, the danger of overheating the wire 
at the outer portion of the coil in the endeavor to raise 
the temperature of the wire at the inner portion of the 
coil to the required degree.’ Another drawback is that, 


ANNEALING FURNACE. 


after the wire has been annealed, it must be wound from 
the coils upon spools and must be cleaned and polished 
while passing from the coil to the spool. 

It is claimed that all these objections are overcome by 
an invention for which letters patent were issued to James 
A. Herrick, of Philadelphia, Pa., January 7, 1908. Ac- 
cording to this the wire is passed continuously through 
a heated muffle or annealing furnace containing a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere. The wire is then passed through 
a suitable fluid bath to complete the annealing and clean- 
ing operations, and thence to a spool suitably placed and 
power «riven. Provision is thus made for locating any 
mechanisnmy for polishing, drawing, or the like between 
the bath and the spool upon which the wire is finally 
wound, so that the whole operation can be performed 
at once instead of in several separate and distinct steps. 


Among the Levantines, writes the American Consul 
at Smyrna, jewelry is much used as an investment. 
Even now, and in spite of the many savings banks which 
provide a safe and remunerative investment, people in 
the interior prefer to purchase jewelry, probably through 
a feeling of suspicion in turning their money into strange 
hands. Smyrna abounds in jewelers and goldsmiths, 
who are not, however, skillful in cutting and setting. 
Precious stones, especially diamonds, are imported in 
the rough state from Holland. It is difficult to value 
the amount imported, as the greater part of this article 
is smuggled in. 


The Treasury Department has decided that unfinished 
bronzes come under paragraph 193 of the tariff act of 
1897 relating to articles composed wholly or in part of 
metal and whether partly or wholly manufactured. The 
general appraiser states: “The samples introduced in evi- 
dence in this case consist of the various parts of a figure, 
apparently as they were taken from the mold. Each part 
had to be cast in a separate mold, and they are evidently 
intended to be finished by hand. * * * They are clearly, in 
our judgment, articles or wares of metal partly manu- 
factured. To say that they are not partly manufactured 
would be to entirely disregard the elaborate work neces- 
sary to produce an article such as we have before us. We 
can not so hold.” 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF PLATING PLANTS. 


By W. L. CHURCHILL, 


Few plating plants are electrically equipped in a 
manner to utilize the current at command, to the best 
advantage, or to generate the current needed in the 
most efficient and economical manner. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, chief of which are probably lack 
of technical electrical knowledge by the plater in 
charge, and lack of knowledge of plating requirements 
by the electricians, usually called in to supply this 
deficiency. As a result of this combination, we fre- 
quently see plants nicely equipped from the practical 
electricians’ point of view, yet giving the plater inad- 
equate or inefficient service, or else (and frequently in 
addition thereto) requiring a much greater investment 
in the original equipment than necessary. Few platers 
are electricians, and beyond a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of current generation and distribu- 
tion and a working knowledge of the care and mainte- 
nance of such equipment as he has in charge, it is not 
essential that he should be, although granted that the 


possible output, would be a serious objection to this 
practice. This, however, is of less importance than the 
lack of flexibility, to take care of demands for abnor- 
mal voltages, and to keep any part of the plant in op- 
eration, in case of necessary repairs to generator. 
Some plants do consider this latter phase of the mat- 
ter, and install several dynamos, connecting each to a sepa- 
rate group of tanks, making temporary connections to 
other groups in case of necessity; this arrangement pre- 
vents the likelihood of the plant being shut down for re- 
pairs, but otherwise is open to same objections. 

In the matter of measuring instruments, a great di- 
versity exists from plants that use nothing but a file 
struck across the two bus-bars of a tank, and judging 
by the size of the spark that.appears, to that of having 
an ammeter and a voltmeter mounted on each tank. 
Most establishments can afford and should use meas- 
uring instruments, as their intelligent obser-ation is 
of decided advantage in many ways, yet not all plants 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF PLATING PLANTS. 


more thoroughly he is grounded in this science, the 
more intelligently he can govern this function of his 
work. On the other hand, electricians frequently, 
when called upon to estimate and plan, for the electri- 
cal equipment of such a plant, are unable to obtain all 
the facts in connection with the requirements that they 
should; usually they find the number of gallons of so- 
lution in use or likely to be used, and by means of a 
table of amperes per gallon (furnished them by the 
plater from some platers’ supply catalogue), figure 
out the number of amperes necessary, then throw in a 
few for good measure, and recommend a machine of 
that size, giving the voltage that the plater says he 
ought to have. 

Asa rule, few large plants have all of their solutions 
in use, all of the time, and were it not for the fact that 
their current generation is but a small portion of their 
expense, the needless running of a single large gen- 
erator all of the time, and using only a portion of its 


care to invest in a pair of instruments for every tank 
they have in use. To meet the demand for an instru- 
ment that will indicate for more than one tank without 
having to carry it to each, there are several voltmeters 
on the market, furnished mounted on a switchboard 
having contact buttons, connected to wires leading to 
the different tanks, thus enabling the plater to deter- 
mine the voltage of the current passing through each 
tank so connected; this is an excellent plan, though 
open to the objection that the plater cannot regulate 
the current at his tank and read the voltage at same 
time, unless that particular tank is in connection with 
the instrument, and the instrument is visible from the 
point at which the rheostat is located. 

As a sample of what can be done in this line, the 
following sketch of an actual installation that met all 
the objections above mentioned and at same time in- 
creased the utility of the electrical equipment already 
installed, is submitted. 
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Two dynamos were in use, either of which would 
normally run about two-thirds of the maximum capac- 
ity of the plant. Both were of about the same voltage 
(5) and as more than this voltage was not ordinarily 
required for their plating, it was first intended to con- 
nect in parallel, using either or both, as the occasion 
demanded, but the plater mentioned that the electro- 
lytic-cleaning solution that he was using would work 
better on refractory work if he could obtain 8 or 10 
volts, and desired to have a separate machine for this 
purpose ; however, as this higher voltage was used but 
infrequently, it was decided to connect the two dy- 
namos already installed, on the three-wire system, 
thus allowing up to 10 volts to be used at any tank at 
any time that both machines might be in operation. 

By referring to the accompanying drawing, this plan 
will be more readily understood. The positive (+) 
pole of dynamo No. 1 is connected to the positive bus- 
bar; the negative (—) pole to the neutral bus-bar; 
the positive pole of No. 2 dynamo is connected to the 
neutral bus-bar and its negative pole to the negative 
bus-bar. It will be noticed that tank No. 1 is illus- 
trated as in connection with dynamo No. 1, thus ad- 
mitting the current of that machine only, while tank 
No. 2 is connected in a similar manner with dynamo 
No. 2, and tank No. 3 (which illustrates the cleaning 
tank requiring the higher voltage) gets its current 
through the two machines in series, thus obtaining 
their combined voltage. Tank No. 4 is introduced in 
the drawing merely to illustrate the possibility of 
measuring current generated from several sources, on 
a single stationary instrument as described further on. 

The three bus-bars were run parallel and in as close 
proximity to all the tanks as practicable. Simple, 
quickly detachable, clamping-hooks were made and se- 
cured to the bus-bar end of each wire leading from 
bus-bars to tanks or rheostats, thus admitting of ready 
change in connections, from one dyanmo to the other, 
or through both. (Switches for this purpose can be 
obtained or made, and if frequent changing is required, 
or if bus-bars cannot be run within convenient reach, 
would be much preferable, as they would be quicker to 
handle and eliminate possibility of wrong connections, 
although working no better, than the simple expedient 
resorted to in this case.) 

By this arrangement, the normal output can be 
maintained by running either dynamo, connecting all 
tanks in use to its pair of bus-bars, while abnormal de- 
mands can be readily met by running both machines, 
and operating any tanks desired from either machine, 
or in series with both. 

Referring to the volt-meter connections in the draw- 
ing, it will be observed that the leading wires are at- 
tached to the tank ends of current conductors, and 
that double pole switches are used in voltmeter circvit. 
It will also be observed that the wiring to the volt- 
meter is so arranged that current travels through the 
same length of wire, no matter what the distance may 
be from any tank to voltmeter. 

The double pole switches are merely two push-but- 
tons, one on each wire, and both mounted on or near 
theostat of each tank. The voltmeter is mounted in a 
position to be seen from any tank. 

In practice, as each tank is filled with work, the op- 
erator of that tank depresses the two push-buttons 
(or double pole switch) with one hand, moves the rhe- 
ostat switch with the other, until voltmeter indicates 
the voltage desired; then releases the two push-but- 


tons, thus leaving the voltmeter ready to indicate from 


any other point. 
In this way a single instrument will answer for any 
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number of tanks without compelling the operators to 
travel from tank to voltmeter each time a reading 1s 
desired. 

Ampere readings being less frequently required, ex 
cept in some special lines of work that can afford am- 
meters for each tank, it is usually preferable to use a 
portable instrument rather than attempt an elaborate 
set of permanent connections for the purpose. 


CLASSES FOR BRASS WORKERS IN BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 

The special classes for brassworkers, commenced in 
connection with the Municipal Technical School, have 
met with marked appreciation by brass manufacturers 
who believe that in a few years the course of tuition will 
raise the whole calibre of skilled workmen. The greatest 
importance is attached to the second year’s course, which 
deals with mensuration, the use of micrometers, py 
rometers, and other scientific matters of practical value. 
For the bulk of the workmen this kind of teaching would 
take them a decided step forward. 

There has been some complaining about the amount of 
fees imposed, and on this point Benton & Stone, of 
Bracebridge street, have made a practical suggestion. 
They point out that it is impossible or difficult for the 
younger brassworkers to pay down so large a tee as 
12s. 6d., and they suggest that the employers should 
utilize the amount that they have guaranteed towards the 
classes to pay the fees of those wishing to join. As an 
alternative, they might advance the money to the men. 
This firm, who are among the most enterprising and up- 


to-date brass manufacturers in Birmingham, have 
adopted the first of their own alternatives, and out ot 
the 107 entries already made for the classes, 51 are from 


their works. The only condition imposed is that the pupils 
shall attend the whole of the closses, In addition the 
firm offer a prize of Ios. to pupils who pass the examina 
tion in elementary study, and £1 for advanced pupils. It 
seems likely that the example will be followed, and the 
classes will then be thronged with pupils. While this has 
got over the difficulty caused by the fees, it has not re 
moved the grievance, and there is great complaining that 
12s. 6d. should be charged, when only 2s. 6d. is the fee 
for electro-plating, and 3s. 6d. for silver plating. The 
agitation against the fees will probably continue until 
substantial reductions are made. This is the only fault 
found with the classes, and in all directions the curriculum 
is commended as a common-sense course. 

Practically all of the Turkish emery stone comes from 
mines in Asia Minor situated about 200 miles southeast 
of Smyrna. Mines a little nearer Smyrna produce emery 
best adapted for polishing purposes, while those further 
away yield the proper quality for wheel manufacturing. 


Manufacturers using specially denatured alcohol are 


required to provide a room in which to store the alcohol 


as it is received. They must also name a custodian, who 
has supervision over the room and the alcohol stored in 
it. This room must be used exclusively for the storage of 
alcohol. 

Press dispatches from London state that 32,000,000 
coins made of aluminum have just been struck from 
the Royal Mint for circulation in Uganda and the Ni- 
gerian protectorates. Each coin is of the value of 1 
cent and is perforated after the manner of Chinese 
coins, so they can be strung together. The advantages 
claimed for this metal is that it is light and is the best 
non-germ bearing metal known. 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


A MODERN POLISHING ROOM. 

The Sterling Blower & Pipe Mig. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., have recently installed a number of complete 
refuse removing exhaust systems in the plant of the 
Underwood Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn. 

In building their immense plant careful considera- 
tion was given to all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of their employees. All parts of the factory are per- 
fectly ventilated by means of an exhaust system, while 
all the refuse is removed to a point designed for it by 
the same means. 

The system for removing the dust from the polish- 
ing and buffing wheels is worthy of particular notice. 
It is a well known fact that the dust from polishing and 
buffing wheels is particularly injurious to the operator, 
and for this reason it is necessary that great care be 
taken or he is liable to contract consumption. This 
was formerly a man’s work, but the Sterling Blower & 


worked, the value of the meta! dust saved in a short 
time equals the total cost of installing the system. 


MOTOR DRIVE IN A HARDWARE FACTORY. 

The popularity of the electric motor drive is due in 
no small part to the general satisfaction that has attended 
the use of squirrel cage induction motors. Simple and 
rugged in construction, reliable and efficient in operation, 
they are remarkably free from the operating difficulties 
that attend the use of the more sensitive commutator 
motor. Manufacturers, realizing these as well as the 
further advantages pertaining to the use of the electric 
motor drive as a whole, now specify electric motors for 
power purposes when contemplating the erection of a 
new plant or the enlargement of the old. 

A notable example of the application of the induction 
motor drive to the solving of power problems in a mod- 


A MODERN POLISHING ROOM. 


Pipe Mig. Co. have effected a change in these condi- ern manufacturing establishment is found in the fac- 


tions. As shown in the illustration, by using the ex- 
haust system, these conditions can be entirely obviated 
and so completely will it remove the dust that a girl 
can do the work in perfect safety without any harmful 
results. 

The Sterling slow speed fan system exhausts the 
refuse directly from the wheels and the absence of 
this dust and lint about the polishing and buffing de- 
partments diminishes the fire risk to a large extent 
and enables the owner to obtain a lower insurance 
rate. 

The reader will note the construction of the hoods 
which are so designed as to prevent any grease from 
entering the pipes and thereby clogging up same. It 
will also catch any piece of work which the operator 
may accidentally drop into the hood and so prevent 
same from being exhausted through the discharge with 
the refuse. This system also prevents the dust from 
getting into the bearings of the machinery. 

These are but a few of the qualities claimed for 
the Sterling system. It not only does all this in a 
first class manner, but in many cases where it is at- 
tached to machinery where precious metals are 
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tory of the O. M. Edwards Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
This company is an extensive manufacturer of hardware 
specialties used in both the steam and electric railroad 
trade. Formerly the company purchased power from the 
Syracuse Lighting Co., using 500 volt direct current 
motors for driving the wood and metal working machin- 
ery. They were so well satisfied with electric motor 
drive that when their factory was enlarged an isolated 
alternating current plant was installed, together with a 
complete induction motor equipment. 

The generating equipment consists of a Sweet Straight 
Line engine direct connected to a 220 volt, 70 kilowatt, 
60 cycle, 3 phase generator. The generator is of the 
revolving field type built by the General Electric Com- 
pany. A tap is brought out from the neutral point of the 
generator winding for incandescent lighting purposes. 

The motors are of the standard General Electric squir- 
rel cage type, the total capacity installed being a little 
over one hundred horsepower. The method of drive is 
what is commonly known as the group drive, the motors 
being suspended on platforms from the ceiling. In each 
machine-room the machines are assembled in four 
groups, a motor in each corner of room driving separate 
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line shafting from which machines are belt driven. 
Starting compensators are placed conveniently near to 
the motors. 

Special attention has been given to the arrangement of 
machines, with the result that a minimum of time is lost 
between the different stages in the manufacture of the 
product. The wiring is all conduit work and adds con- 
siderably to the finished appearance of the interior. 


INDUCTION MOTORS FOR COPPER AND BRASS ROLLING 
MILLS. 


The new plant of the Buffalo Copper & Brass Rolling 
Mills at Black Rock Station, will be driven by means of 
induction motors supplied with power transmitted from 
Niagara. For driving the rolls, three Allis-Chalmers 
motors will be used, one of 500 horsepower for the main 
rolls and two of 250 horsepower for the finishing rolls. 
All three motors are of the wound rotor type designed to 
operate at 25 cycles, 2300 volts; the 500 horsepower 
motor runs at 375 revolutions per minute, synchronous 
speed, and the 230 horsepower at 500. The motors are 
connected to the rolls by means of flexible couplings. 

The illustration shows the 500 horsepower motor, and 
the two 250 horsepower are of exactly similar design; 
the consruction throughout is very substantial and suited 
to the exacting requirements of rolling mill work. The 
stator coils are placed in open slots and held in place by 
wedges so that they can be readily removed. The stator 
core is provided with numerous ventilating ducts to al- 
low circulation of air through the core and windings. 
The end connections of the stator coils are securely held 
where they project beyond the core. The stator yoke is 
of box frame construction, the laminations being held 
in place by dovetail projections on the punchings. 


INDUCTION MOTOR. 


The rotor is provided with a three-phase Y-connected 
winding connected to three cast copper collector rings 
mounted on the shaft. The rings are outside the bearing 
_ housing so as to be readily accessible, the leads from the 
winding being brought through a hole in the shaft. 

The rotor winding is made up of copper strip having 
the conductors in the slots connected at the ends by in- 
volute end connections securely held in place by brass 
shields. The whole rotor construction is such as to give 
thorough ventilation of all parts. The bearings are of 
the ring-oiling self-aligning type. 
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Each motor is provided with a cast grid secondary 
starting resistance with an oil immersed controlling 
switch for cutting the resistance out of circuit and grad 
ually bringing the motor up to speed. A small part of 
this resistance is designed for continuous service, and 
can be left in circuit. : 

B. J, Dashiells is consulting engineer in charge of th« 
new construction and equipment, which will be used 
chiefly in the manufacture of copper sheets. 


THE ESS ESS SEMI-AUTOMATIC REVOLVING CHUCK. 

These chucks, which are designed and built by the 
Scott & Sons Company, of Medford, Mass., are specially 
adapted for use on turret lathes for finishing pieces that 
have more than one end, such as valves, stop cocks, 
pipe fittings, etc. The operation is as follows: 


INDUCTION MOTOR 


The piece to be finished is placed between the jaws, 
which are then closed in the usual way by means of a 
wrench and screw. The turret is then brought into play 
and the various tools applied to produce the required 
finish on the end of the piece which is then in line with 
the turret. This end being finished the next operation is 
to revolve the chuck so as to bring another end in line 
with the turret. This is performed by means of the handle 
H, a forward movement of which tevolves the jaws 45 
degrees, two movements being required to bring a piece 
with a 90 degree angle in line with the turret. These 
movements are made very rapidly and it is not necessary 
to stop the lathe to do it, as the chuck revolves equally as 
well while the lathe is running. The consequence is that 
a piece having two or more ends is finished in a fraction 
of the time which is consumed when the piece is chucked 
separately and the lathe stopped for each individual end 
as is common practice when ordinary chucks are used. 

In addition to the saving in time the piece is finished 
more accurately by this method because all the ends are 
finished at one chucking, consequently the angles are more 
accurate. While these chucks were originally designed 
for brass finishers’ use they have been used in many cases 
for manufacturing articles in iron and steel. 

One of the most difficult articles to manufacture on a 
turret lathe is a gate valve having taper seats. Previous 
to the introduction of this chuck it required a good deal 
of setting up and a good many operations to finish the 
body. These are now finished at one chucking with this 
chuck and in several cases the output has been doubled. 


The development of the Cerro de Pasco copper dis 
trict in Peru is being carried on by the Cerro de Pasco 
Company and, according to the report of the American 
special agent, writing from Lima, about $17,500,000 
gold has been expended in development by the com- 
pany, this sum including large amounts paid for ma- 
chinery bought in the United States. 
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SELF-FEEDING SAND BLAST MACHINE. 


Leiman Brothers, of 141 Centre street, New York 
City, and 68 Bonykamper avenue, Newark, N. J., are 
just placing on the market a new continuous, auto- 
matic self-feeding sand blasting ma- 
chine which is adapted for all classes 
of work in the metal industry. This 
machine is stated to be very rapid in 
action, and the quality of its work is 
of the best. Leiman Brothers have 
long had in mind the needs of the 
average plater, chandelier, gas and 
electric fixture manufacturer, the 
worker in metal novelties of all kinds, 
as well as of all manufacturers having 
use for a sand blasting machine, and 
after careful study of these needs have 
designed and built a machine which, 
it is claimed, not only does the work 
required in the very best manner and 
in the quickest time, but which they 
are enabled to place on the market at $30. At both ad- 
dresses the machines are in operation at all times. 


THE SAND BLAST. 


BLISS MOTOR DRIVEN SPRUE CUTTER. 

The independent motor drive is rapidly becoming 
accepted in most large shops as the best form of power 
from the points of economy and service. Appreciating 
this fact, the E. W. Bliss Co., 23 Adams Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are building the motor driven sprue cutter 


MOTOR DRIVEN SPRUE CUTTER. 

shown in the accompanying illustration. This ma- 
chine is controlled from a starting box attached to its 
side. Another consideration is the fact that these 
machines are sometimes located in foundries at such a 
distance from the driving power that it is much more 
convenient to run them by an electric motor, attached 
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directly to the machine, and avoid extensions of line 
shafting. The frame of this machine is so designed 
as to offer no obstruction so that long castings whether 
set square or at an angle to the main gate can be cut 
off as readily and as perfectly as those of smaller di- 
mensions. 

The cutters used in this machine are simply commer- 
cial sizes of bar tool steel, of the necessary section, the 
cutting part being ground to a‘bevel edge. This can 
be done on a grindstone by any laborer. They can be 
used up almost to the last inch by setting up the screw 
adjustments. These adjustments permit of so setting 
the cutters that they will cut off the gate without touch- 
ing each other, thus effectually preserving the keenness 
of the edges. 


THE NOBLE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 


An electro-magnetic separator of very simple and sub- 
stantial construction, which effectually removes all iron 
and steel from brass borings, turnings, filings, emery 
grindings, skimmings, washings, sweepings, etc., is here 
illustrated. It was designed by Benj. Noble and placed 
upon the market by the Capitol Brass Works, of Detroit, 
Mich. During the past eight years over 200 of these 
separators have been installed in some of the largest brass 
works and smelting concerns in the country, and .they 


THE NOBLE SEPARATOR. 


have been also placed with equal success in pin factories, 
button factories, soda ash companies and emery com- 
panies. 

A dynamo is furnished with each separator for gen- 
erating the electricity, and a rheostat for regulating the 
current, it being absolutely necessary to adjust the cur- 
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rent when cleaning out stock containing a very large per- 
centage of iron in order to prevent it from bridging and 
carrying some of the brass around the drum with it. In 
works that have electrical equipment this dynamo is 
wound to be operated by the shop current, providing it 
is a direct current of not over 110 volts. 

The separator should be run at a speed of 55 revolu- 
tions per minute, and the dynamo at a speed of 1400 to 
1500 revolutions. The power required to operate both 
separator and dynamo is hardly appreciable, being only 
about % horsepower. 

The stock to be treated is emptied into the hopper, 
from which it is automatically fed on the revolving elec- 
tro-magnetic drum, the cleaned stock falling into a re- 
ceiver in front of the machine. The magnetized material 
is held until the drum has carried it to the back of the 
machine, where the current is broken, allowing it to drop 
by its own weight into a receiver at the back of the 
machine. 

The machine is 3 feet 10 inches high; 2 feet 6 inches 
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FIG. 1, NO. sA FRANKFORT FURNACE. 
wide, and 2 feet 6 inches in length. The drum is 14 
inches in diameter and 13 inches wide. The machine will 
handle and thoroughly clean from 3 to 4 tons of ordinary 
brass borings per day of 10 hours. 


ZINCOID. 


Zincoid is sheet iron coated with a white zinc which 
gives it an attractive appearance and protects it from rust. 
The zine and iron are perfectly alloyed so that zincoid 
may be stamped and worked without the zinc peeling off. 
It is cheaper and more attractive than tin. Zincoid is 
made by the American Nickeloid & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Peru, Ill. 


During 1907 the Cerro de Pasco Company, of Peru, 
shipped 20,152,000 pounds of copper to the United 
States, most of it via Panama. In December the quan- 
tity was $2,500,000 pounds, the highest of any month 
during the year. It is expected the total shipments 


for the present year will be in the neighborhood of 
30,000,000 pounds. 
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FIG. 2, NO. 4 FRANKFORT FURNACE. 
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HEATING FURNACES. 

We here illustrate three of the leading stock designs 
of furnaces, designed and built by the Strong, Carlisle 
& Hammond Company, of Cleveland, O., which in their 
operations cover all of the requirements demanded of a 
forge or furnace. 

The first illustration shows the No. 5A, which is a 
combination heating furnace adapted to a great varicty 
of purposes, such as annealing, case-hardening, welding, 
dressing tools, lead hardening, babbitt melting, etc. It 
is particularly adapted for the tool room and for volume 
work in manufacturing. A temperature of 1400 degrees 
Fahr. can be had in 30 minutes, starting with a cold: 
furnace. The burners enter the combustion chamber be 
neath the heating chamber ; the. flames strike a baffle wall 
built through the center, are deflected upward against 
the oven floor and thence through narrow openings at 
the side to the heating space above. The heat is‘ dis 
tributed to all parts of the work uniformly, at an exact 
temperature, and maintained with precision for any re- 
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FIG. 3, NO. ts 


FRANKFORT FURNACI 
quired period. The heating chamber will accommodate 
two annealing boxes, 8 by 8 by 12. 

Fig. 2 is a Frankfort furnace applied to the melting 

of aluminum and other soft metals. It has a capacity 
of about 200 pounds. The melting heat may be main- 
tained with exactness for an indefinite period. It is 
claimed to be an invaluable apparatus for lead hardening, 
tinning or other purposes when a steady uniform tem- 
perature is required. 
. Fig. 3 is a furnace designed for drawing temper in 
oil. The capacity of the oil tank is about ten gallons 
The construction is such that the burners are completely 
protected from overflow or spilling. It is provided 
with a thermometer registering 760 degrees Fahr. Con- 
trol of temperature is so exact that danger from heating 
the oil above the flash point is hardly possible. This 
furnace is also provided with a pilot lighting device that 
precludes the danger of explosion when starting it. The 
capacity of the furnace is about 200 pounds of material 
to each heat. The basket holding the material is lowered 
and raised by a '4-ton chain hoist furnished with the 
equipment. 
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The above is the title of an editorial in our con- 
temporary, The Jewelers’ Circular, in which we are taken 
to task for our expression of opinion regarding the U. S. 
Stamping Act in our last issue. In its opening paragraph 
our neighbor does us a real injustice; we never even 
approached that stage of foolishness when we believed 
that act would “fill the jails with malefactors” convicted 
because they elected to stamp gold and silver ware in 
such a way as to convey the impression that it contained 
more of the precious metals than it actually did. If that 
act stays on the books until Doomsday it will never occupy 
much of the court’s time, neither will it provice many 
occupants of the jails. 

We are rejoiced to learn, from the second paragraph 
of our contemporary’s article, “that proceedings under 
this statute necessarily must be slowly and carefully pre- 
pared, but that after a test case is made the prosecution 
of complaints will be just as quick under this part of 
the Federal statutes as under any of the others 
which at present keep the district attorneys’ offices busy.” 
This would be consoling, but unfortunately it is not true. 
Once find the gold or silver goods falsely marked and 
conviction should follow since the evidence is in the goods 
themselves—a dozen analyses do not take much time. The 
act provides that those who make and those who handle 
are equally culpable. 

We now learn that all we have said has been wasted 
because “the main aim and purpose of the law has been 
accomplished.” We are informed that the law “was 
enacted as much as a preventive as a punitative measure.” 
In our ignorance we are compelled to acknowledge we 
do not know what that means; but we are cheered with 
the thought that it must be something good, for it is 
stated “the mere fact that the law is on the statute books 
has resulted in the abandonment of the bulk of such dis- 
honest marking of jewelry as was not done because the 
manufacturers themselves either desired it or wished to 
continue it, but because there being no law to forbid the 
practice they had continued it simply because their com- 
petitors would not stop.” That is a little jumbled, but 
we think we gather the meaning; it is a beautiful rule— 
one man does evil and is dishonest because the other fel- 
low does evil and is dishonest, and one man becomes hon- 
est just as soon as there is no money in being dishonest. 
We are not quite certain, but we presume that is one result 
of the working of a “punitative” law; we hope punition 
will not be meted out to our neighbor. (We suppose the 
poor printer will again be accused of a crime he never 
committed. ) 

We are mildly surprised to find the statement that a 
law compelling all articles of precious metals to be assayed 
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and stamped is “impossible of attainment in this country, 
even as a State statute.’’ Is it possible our contemporary 
never heard of the pure food laws? Those laws have been 
executed and yet they compelled accurate marking of con- 
tents. A stamping act could be drawn upon identically 
similar lines and it could force the truthful marking of 
gold and silver goods; the present law is excellent as 
far as it goes, but the trouble is it goes such a mighty 
little way. 

While The Jewelers’ Circular has no faith in the enact- 
ment in the future of an adequate stamping act, it has, 
itself, succeeded in most admirably christening the present 
act—it is a “punitative’’ measure. 


A VALUABLE TRADE SUGGESTION. 


From far off China comes a trade suggestion which 
bears all the indications of being valuable. It has passed 
the experimental stage and proved its business avail- 
ability. The idea originated with a British concern and 
by them has been found to be admirably adapted for 
trade purposes between the home firm in England and 
the customer in China. The scheme is simple, and 
therein rests its charm—it is reliable, and that quality 
takes nothing from its attractiveness. 

The method is outlined in a report by the American 
Consul, Wilbur T. Gracey, of Tsingtau, who states that 
a British firm recently made a large importation of 
electroplated and sterling ware from an English firm, 
and also a large quantity of jewelry for sale to wealthy 
Europeans and Chinese in Shanghai. The goods are 
sold at the same price as in the home market. So far 
there is nothing unusual in the transaction, but here 
enters the novelty. Arrangements have been made with 
the London store by which persons in that city, wishing 
to send presents to their friends in Shanghai, or else- 
where in the Celestial Kingdom, can make their purchases 
in London and the goods will be delivered to the friends 
in China. But the goods purchased are not sent to 
China, as might at first be supposed, but are taken from 
a duplicate stock kept in Shanghai. The plan works 
both ways, and residents of Shanghai can select their 
goods in China at London prices, and have duplicates 
delivered to their friends in England from the London 
shop. Very fully illustrated catalogues are kept at each 
end of the line, that in London showing just exactly 
what is in stock in Shanghai, and vice versa. 

The Consul states the arrangement is filling a long 
felt want, and that there is an excellent opportunity for 
an American house to follow in the same path. He 
is of the opinion that if goods could be ordered and paid 
for in China and delivered to friends in America from 
stock here, or the contrary, it would be a great boon to 
residents of China who wish to remember friends in the 
United States. 

The above is all very true; but if a present were de- 
livered from a New York house, of Chinese articles, the 
sentiment would be removed from the entire transaction, 
and the recipient would be hard pressed to make him- 
self believe that that particular piece really did come 
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from China, when he knows he could buy the same 
thing himself at the same shop. The plan certainly 
possesses one very great and important advantage—it 
overcomes all the customs difficulties. Nevertheless, 
since the plan works in England, it might also-find favor 
here. 


COLOR HARMONY IN PLATING. 


The wise man said to the sluggard, “Go to the ant 
for wisdom.” Had he lived in these days he might well 
have said, “Go to the flower, thou plater, consider its 
hues and learn of the harmony of colors.”’ 

The plater now has at his disposal all the colors of th 


rainbow and a few that were never seen in the firmament 
above or the depths below. Having such a profusion at 
his command it is small wonder he uses them with a 
prodigality that knows no limit. He cheerfully mixes 
his colors, groups the results, stands back and gazes 
at his own creation in dumb admiration. He does not 
know he has violated all the laws of harmony and that 
his “creation” will be pronounced an abortion by the 
first artist who sees it or the first one who has an appre 
ciation of the balance in nature. 

No single flower, no matter how gaudily painted it 
may be, ever shows a spark of color not in perfect 
harmony with its surroundings. The colors and tones 
blend, one with the other, and we say the effect is 
beautiful. The plater, with his dips and lacquers and 
finishes, has all these colors, but his work is not always 
pleasing. The trouble is he mixes his paints in too 
promiscuous a fashion; a primary color he will use with 
a shade of another when the two are not in harmon) 
anyhow. Nature never makes a blunder of this kind. 
If the plater would devote a little time to the study of 
complementary colors he would find his work vastly 
more interesting and pleasing, even when viewed by 
those who know nothing whatever about the technical 
side of the question; while the untrained eye cannot 
develop a color scheme it can appreciate a well executed 
one. 

It is a peculiar fact that, while nature commits no 
faults when handling colors, so the plater’s own solu 
tions will make no error unless they are meddled with 
in an injudicious manner. A great variety of colors 
can be obtained by successive dippings in the same bath, 
as is well known to all platers. But with all the changes 
possible there is no mistake made in the blending 
provided man will let things alone; as soon as he in- 
terfers there is trouble that makes the eye of the be- 
holder ache. A piece of brass dipped repeatedly in a 
bath will receive a different coloring at each dip; the 
colors may be bright or dull, but it is certain that at 
each stage, considered by itself, there will be absolute 
harmony. 

So it would seem that nature, working in the labora- 
tories of the flower and the chemical tank of the plater, 
cannot make a mistake when using her own brush and 
pigments—it is only when man, in his clumsy way, 
assumes direction of affairs, that failures occur. 
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LEAD IN GOVERNMENT MIXTURES. 
To the Editor of THe INnbustry: 

In your periodical of January, 1908, you give a table 
of Government alloys. In glancing over the list I note 
there is no lead whatever given. Having been told that 
lead is used I take the liberty to inquire whether any of 
your readers who possibly have worked at some time in 
the Government shops are able to enlighten several of 
your readers on this question. Some years ago a writer 
in the American Machinist brought up this subject and 
asserted that they used lead where machining was called 
for, although the specifications did not call for lead. Take 
for instance the two-to-one mixture; it seems to me this 
would prove troublesome. The question in the American 
Machinist was, to the best of my recollection, on the 90 
copper and 10 tin alloy. J. G. NIEDERER. 

\rlington, N. J., February 6, 1908. 

The above letter was referred to Jesse L. Jones, of Wil- 
merding, Pa., who replies as follows: 

I have read Mr. Niederer’s letter with much interest as 
I was formerly with a firm that did much Government 
work. The officials and inspectors of the Navy Depart- 
ment are, as a rule, disposed to be liberal in their rulings 
and where their instructions will permit it, and the cast- 
ings are not required to be of the greatest possible 
strength, lead is allowed to be present in such amounts as 
will facilitate machining. But where strength is required, 
especially in the 88-10-2 mixture, lead is rigidly excluded 
and analyses made on each lot of 500 pounds of the cast- 
ings for the purpose of ascertaining that no lead is present. 
In scupper pipes, drain pipes, etc., lead is allowed, as it 
makes the castings more non-corrosive. In the case 
of certain valves, etc., where 88-10-2 is specified and 
great difficulty experienced in cutting the thread, a mix- 
ture of copper 87, tin 7, zinc 4 and lead 2 has been al- 
lowed. Many valves, however, have to be made of the 
88-10-2 mixture. Jesse L. JONeEs. 

Wilmerding, Pa., February 8, 1908. 


“BASSITE.” 
To the Editor of THe Meta INnpustry: 

In your January issue I note a discussion of the analysis 
of “Bassite” which you published in your December issue. 
I think the chemist must have been rather careless to have 
overlooked the manganese which is present. We analyzed 
this material November 27, 1907, and found manganese 
1.7 per cent., with the copper about this much lower than 
the published analysis. 

G. M. THRASHER, Jr., 
Chief Chemist Western Tube Co. 
February 1, 1908. 
To the Editor of Tue Mera INpustry: 

I would say that the second analysis made by another 
chemist here shows antimony and manganese in amounts 
less than ™% of 1 per cent. Posssibly it is to this Mr. 
Jones refers in his statement. We have not done anything 
with the matter since writing to you before, except to 
make a few castings, and we cannot see anything in the 
quality of the metal as superior as the makers of Bassite 
claim. This, however, is simply an opinion which is not 
substantiated by any phy sical test, so that it is not really 
of value. Derrorr Lusricator Co., 
January 6, 1908. By W. M. Corse. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE READERS’ OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS OF ALL ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE METAL INDUSTRY. SUGGESTIONS WELCOME. 


ALUMINUM. 
To the Editor of Tue Meratr Inbustry: 

I am in receipt of a volume on Aluminum which 
you sent me, and which is issued by the Pittsburg 
Reduction Company. I am surprised at the many dif- 
ferent items of interest contained in this volume, and 
which bears directly on the handling of metals. I 
wish it were possible that we might have like books 
issued on the various other metals which are used in 
the brass foundry. It is quite true there are many 
books issued which attempt to give the necessary in- 
formation, but I do not know of any that even ap- 
proach in any way the detail contained in this volume 
on aluminum. SUPERINTENDENT. 

New York, January 8, 1908. 


NEW BOOKS 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1906. 

The twenty-third annual volume of the series, Mineral 
Resources of the United States, published by the United 
States Geological Survey, is now passing through the 
press. This volume contains a statement of the pro- 
duction of mineral substances in the United States during 
1906. 

Practically the same form of arrangement has been 
preserved in all of the twenty-two preceding volumes of 
the series, and it has become so familiar to the mining 
fraternity as to render any description unnecessary. But 
for those to whom this volume comes as a new book of 
reference it may be explained that the book is divided 
into chapters, each of which treats of a separate mining 
industry for the whole United States. The student who 
consults this report to find a combined statement of the 
mineral resources of a given State is referred to the tab- 
ular statement of output by States in the summary and to 
the index, in which, under each State, is a list of the 
minerals produced therein. The effort is also made to 
show the conditions of the domestic industry in relation 
to foreign conditions in the same mineral industry. 

It is important, also, for the new reader to know that 
this volume is simply the consolidation of the separate 
chapters after they have been published in pamphlet 
form, frequently months in advance, and that these 
pamphlet reports, and not the final volume, mark the 
dates at which the reviews become available. Further, for 
greater statistical promptness, it is the custom of the 
Survey to give the principal figures to the public press 
in advance of the publication of the chapters in pamphlet 
form. 

In 1880 the mineral products of the United States 
were valued at $364,926,298, and in 1906 this value had 
risen to the immense sum of $1,902,517,565. This is 
the value of the mineral products in their first market- 
able condition, and is shown in the book in a large tabular 
statement giving a summary of the production of the sev- 
eral States. Of the States, Pennsylvania ranks first witk 
a total mineral output of about 30 per cent. of the total. 
Ohio is next with 11 per cent. ; Illinois with 6 per cent. ; 
New York and West Virginia with 4 per cent. each; and 
then follow Montana, Colorado and Michigan with 3.5 
per cent. each; Alabama and California produce 2.5 per 
cent. each. But the output of the lowest of these States 
was in excess of $50,000. 
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FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS. 


METALLURGICAL. 

Q.—Will you give us a formula for making brass for 
spinning? We make brass bowl covers for cream sep- 
arators and these crack a little in the rim while being 
spun to the desired flare. 


A.—You do not state whether you wish a sheet brass 
or a sand cast brass that will stand being flared a little. 
If the former, what is known as cartridge brass, made from 
horsehead -zinc, will no doubt be satisfactory. Detailed 
information of alloys for rolling purposes is found in the 
December, 1907, issue of Tue Merar Inpustry, page 
376. Sand castings made from manganese bronze are 
often ductile enough to withstand considerable mechani- 
cal shaping.—J. L. J. 


Would you kindly let us know a mixture for cast- 
ing brass anodes for warm brass plating solution. 


A.—The best formula for brass anodes is 66 parts 
Lake copper and 34 parts Bertha spelter. A pattern 
should be made up in wood and then the anodes cast 
in coarse sand. This makes them more porous, and 
they will be found to yield up their metal more readily 
than rolled anodes.—C. P. 


Q.—Kindly give us a mixture for water tap jackets 
that will stand the heat. We understand they are 
used in a copper mine smelter and are sometimes 
made of iron or steel. 


A.—A good mixture for cast iron water jackets 
castings would be % No. 1 foundry pig and 4% good 
soft scrap. The chief danger to which such castings 
are exposed is that of cracking, and they must be soft 
and tough. Water jackets are also made of rolled 
sheet steel or copper. Sheet steel is attacked by 
the sulphur fumes in the melting operations and the 
plates are liable to buckle. Copper is less liable to 
corrosion. 


©.—Is there a process for galvanizing small iron 
goods which requires no machinery, such as the Sherard- 
izing process, and which is not done by electroplating, 
but simply by dipping the iron into the zinc? 

A.—We presume you refer to the process known as 
“hot galvanizing,” which is fully described in the 
book on “Galvanizing and Tinning,” by Flanders, 
which we can send for $2.50. There are only four 
methods of galvanizing—1l. Hot galvanizing, dipping 
the article into molten zinc. 2. Cold galvanizing, or 


the electroplating process. 3. Sherardizing, or coating: 


with zinc by packing the articles in a retort in zinc 
dust and heating to a temperature below the melting 
point of the zinc. 4. Vapor galvanizing in which the 
articles are exposed in a coating chamber to the vapor 


given off from a mixture of zinc dust and finely di- 


vided carbon placed in a generator. 
Q.—Are the mixtures given below suitable for the 

purposes mentioned? No. 1 for machinery bearing 

contains tin 83, copper 8 and antimony 9. No. 2 for 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE NON- 
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railway bearings contains copper 2, tin 31, antimony 
13 and lead 54, and No. 3 for dynamo and motor bear 
ings contains lead 80, tin 5 and antimony 15. 
A.—The mixture known as Admiralty Special, tin 
83, copper 8 and antimony 9, is an excellent babbitt 
but very expensive and of too high a melting point 
for light sections or large areas. The mixture lead 
80, tin 5 and antimony 15 is the well known Magnolia 
formula. It is excellent but too brittle for babbitt 
flanged bearings. Sawdust is as good a flux as can 
be used on babbitt, and if the babbitt is to be put on 
the market, molds of very fine finish should be used. 


QO.—We would like to know at what heat copper 
should be poured to make an ingot without blistering, 
and also what is the best flux for it. 


A.—Copper is poured into the, molds at a moderate 
heat to avoid “cutting” the molds. The blistering or 
rising in the molds is due to insufficient poling and 
not to the heat of pouring. Silicon-copper is the best 
flux for producing a sound sand casting in copper. 


Q.—We would like to know the best method of re- 
nickeling and filling iron castings that have already 
been nickeled and found to contain blow holes. We 
have filled the cavities with lead but in the polishing 
process the same invariably becomes loosened. 


A.—Our own practice is to use an alloy of lead 95 
and antimony 5 for filling such holes. It does not 
shrink as much as pure lead and is not liable to be 
come loosened in polishing. It may be plated but 
the surface where the hole is may be detected, and 
on the whole the results are only partially satisfac 
tory. —J. L. J. 


QO.—(1) What do you recommend as the best mix 
ture for bell metal? (2) What process do you recom 
mend for hot tinning small iron work? How is the 
smooth, glossy surface obtained? 


A.—(1) Standard bell metal mixture is Straits tin 
22 pounds, lake or best electrolytic copper 78 pounds. 
(2) The fine surface on small cast iron work is ob 
tained by very careful preparation of the work before 
tinning. The castings should be well pickled to re- 
move sand and scale, then polished by rumbling with 
gravel first and then with scrap leather. Grease is then 
rémoved in the lye kettle, the work dipped in muriatic 
acid for an instant: to remove any trace of rust, then 
into zinc chloride solution and finally into the tin. 
Two or even three tin pots may be used successively 
for very bright work. 


Q.—We would like to know the most approved 
method of manufacturing phosphor tin in 1, 2 and 3 
hundred pound lots. We would also like to know at 
what heat copper should be poured to make an ingot 
without blistering, and also what is the best flux to 
make it run fluidly. 
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A.—Phosphor tin may be made by adding the phos- 
phorus to the melted tin by means of a phosphorizer, 
after the manner of making phosphor bronze. Copper 
is poured into the molds at a moderate heat to avoid 
cutting the molds. The blistering is due to insuffi- 
cient poling and not to the heat of pouring. Silicon 
copper is the best flux for producing a sound sand 
casting in copper. 


©.—Can you give us a formula for a white metal to 
cost not over 15 cents a pound and that would burn- 
ish bright and that could be bent? 

A.—An alloy composed of equal parts of tin and 
zinc would probably fill the requirements mentioned. 


By using Goose tin, which is usuall; quoted 1 cent 

below Straits, the price would be within the required 

limit of 15 cents. tev 
MECHANICAL. 


©.—I wish to obtain an absolutely perfect threaded 
joint for a 10-inch pipe and would ask which is the 
proper relative position of the V-thread, with the cen- 
ter line of work, or with the angle turned? 


A.—All V threads are nothing more than an equi- 
lateral triangle and for that reason should be cut with 


the angle turned. The thread employed has an angle 
of 60 degrees and to be absolutely correct should be 
slightly rounded off both at the top and at the bottom, 
so that the height or depth of the thread, instead of 
being exactly equal to the pitch, is only 4/5 of the 
pitch. This standard was established by the late Rob- 
ert Briggs, C. E., in 1862 and adopted by the associa- 
tions of manufacturers of brass and iron, steam, gas 
and water works of the United States in convention at 
New York, December 8, 1885. The accompanying 
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sketch will explain at a glance. No. 1 is threaded with 
the tool set from the center line. You will note 
the intersecting lines are constantly changing their 
angle, which is very improper and will not make 
a perfect joint. No. 2 is threaded with the angle 
turned, consequently both sides of the threads are of 
equal lengths, thereby forming the equilateral triangle. 
Simple, isn’t it—try and become convinced. E. W. 


CHEMICAL. 


Q.—We would like to ask your advice regarding 
plating batteries. We have been copper plating upon 
some heavy iron work and are oftentimes called upon to 
do this plating 4% to % inch thick. It takes quite a time 
to get this deposit, particularly when running at the rate 
of 10 hours a day. A good deal of time would be saved 
were we to connect the tank to the batteries over night, 
and disconnect and run by dynamo during the day. The 
tank we wish to use in this case holds 100 gallons. 


A.—Any good standard storage battery could be used 
for your purpose. This could be charged during the day 
and connected to the tanks at night, so that the work 
would be continuous. This method is in successful opera- 
tion by manufacturers of silver deposits upon glass. We 
would advise you to correspond with reliable makers of 
electro-plating supplies as to the batteries most used for 
this purpose.—C. P. 


Q.—We have trouble with work spotting, which 
has been copper plated and oxidized, using sulphurate 
of potash for the oxidizing and cyanide solution for 


the plating. Please suggest how we can get away 
from this. 


A.—The spotting out noted is due to the cyanide of 
copper solution becoming impregnated in the pores 
of the metal; this works up through the oxidize even 
when lacquered during the moist weather. The only 
method for you to pursue is to boil the articles out in 
cream’ of tartar, 1 ounce to the gallon of water, or 
immerse after oxidizing in a warm lacquer thinner 
for a short time before lacquering. You will find as 
the days grow cooier you will not be troubled so much 
with spotting out—C. P. 


Q.—(1) I want a cheap silver dip for brass buckles to 
be dipped in large quantities. (2) I also want a rose gold 
solution for brass chased buckles. 


A.—(1) You are no doubt aware that only slight de- 
posits of metal can be obtained from immersion solutions ; 
but with care and very soft brass wire scratched brushes 
the articles may be lightly brushed. For silver dip pre- 
pare a saturated solution of bisulphite of soda in warm 
water until 20 or 22 degrees Baume is reached. Then 
prepare a saturated solution of nitrate of silver and add 
slowly until the solution no longer absorbs it. Then add 
a little carbonate of soda until the solution is neutral. 
Use the solution cold; cleanse and dip all articles before 
silvering. (2) For a rose gold dip cleanse your buckles 
and copper plate for 10 minutes in a good cyanide of 
copper bath. Burnish the high lights; then immerse in 
a dip gold solution prepared as follows: Dissolve 10 
pennyweights of chloride of gold in % gallon of water 
containing 1%4 ounces of cyanide of potassium, and in 
another % gallon of water dissolve 4 ounces of bicar- 
bonate of potash and 16 ounces caustic potash. When dis- 
solved mix the two solutions. Use the solution at the boil- 
ing temperature, adding water to make up for the loss by 
evaporation. Immerse the coppered buckles in this bath 
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for a few seconds and a fine rose gold will be the re- 
sult —C. P. 


©.—Kindly favor us with a formula for producing a 
green verde on plain brass and copper fixture parts. 
The effect we desire is a solid green with a slight flakey 
appearance. The finish we desire is that used on portables 
and is very smooth, 

A.—The smooth finish you refer to is the wax finish 
which is produced as follows: Dissolve beeswax in tur- 
pentine with the aid of heat until a very fluid paste is 
obtained. Now brush lightly over the previously lac- 
quered surface. Allow to harden and then polish with a 
slow running canton flannel buff wheel. For a verde 
finish try the following: Copper and oxidize your sur- 
face and then immerse in a solution composed of 4 ounces 
chloride of zinc, 2 ounces sulphate of copper, 4 ounces 
sal ammoniac and I ounce glycerine in 1 gallon of water. 


- The salts may be dissolved in a little of the water, used 


warm. When the solution has been prepared add just 
a little water ammonia, stirring rapidly until the solution 
is turbid. Now immerse the articles—after coppering 
and oxidizing—and hang up for a few minutes until the 
green commences to form. While moist stipple the sur- 
face with a painter’s sash.tool, using a little of the solu- 
tion in the proportion of I part to 3 parts of water, and 
add 2 ounces common salt and a few drops of glycerine to 
a pint of the mixture. Use this for stippling purposes 
only. Do not moisten the brush too much. Allow to dry 
after stippling, which will take 15 minutes or more. Then 
lacquer by dipping or spraying; do not brush. Afterward 
wax as mentioned above.—C. P. 

©.—I send a back pants buckle and would like to 
know how the blue finish is produced. 

A.—The blue finish is produced by heat in the fol- 
lowing manner: The buckles are first highly polished. 
Then take finely sifted wood ashes and heat them in 
an iron receptacle over a clear coal fire. String up your 
buckles and bury in the ashes until sufficiently hot; then 
withdraw. The blue is caused by the action of the air; 
about 600 degrees is necessary for the best results. If 
this does not prove satisfactory use powdered animal 
charcoal in the same manner.—C. P. 


©.—Can you give me a reliable formula for making 
heavy deposits of zinc? I want this for such goods as 
sheet iron, tubing, etc. 


A.—For electro-galvanizing the following formula 
gives excellent results: 
Commercial sulphate of zinc Ibs. 
Commercial sulphate aluminum.. I oz. 


The solution should be prepared with warm water. The 
anodes should be cast zinc in the proportion of 99 parts 
of zinc to I part aluminum. This alloy gives the whitest 
deposit. The solution should be made up about Ito hours 
before using and it is advisable to hang the anodes in the 
solution for this length of time since, by the action of the 
solution on them, the free acid is dissolved.—C. P. 
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We send you samples of tips which we manufacture. 
We make quite a few of these and nickel plate them on 
tin, but have always had considerable trouble from the 
fact that they blister after having been nickeled, although 
they appear smooth when finished. These are drawn from 
steel and our usual process in finishing is to first clean 
them with caustic soda, then they are rinsed with water 
and go in to a flux made from muriatic acid and zinc; 
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then they are tinned in a single vat. In the plating process 
we first clean them in a solution of sal soda, then in clean 
water, then into a potash solution and rinse. They are 
then plated and buffed. 


A.—From experiments made with the unfinished tips 
we are of the opinion that your trouble results from im- 
perfect cleaning. In cleansing tin with potash an oxide 
forms that is hard to remove unless you use some me- 
chanical method ; this is what causes the blistering. Try 
final cleaning with Kalye or an electric cleaner. Another 
method you might try after cleaning is to immerse the 
articles for a few seconds in a blue dip consisting of water 
1 gallon, cyanide 2 ounces, and yellow oxide of mercury 
¥% ounce. This gives you a thin film of mercury. Rewash 
and then immerse in the nickel bath as usual; this may 
do away with the blistering. —C. P. 


Q.—(1) Let me know the best method of rolling work 
bright in water tumbling barrels. Also (2) give me a 
few points on the method of rolling brass castings smooth. 

A.—(1) If the articles are made from iron or steel 
there is nothing better to use than sal soda in your water 
For brass use borax water or a weak solution of plater’s 
compound. Steel balls, as used in bicycle and other bear 
ings, are extensively used in polishing brass articles by 
tumbling. As these balls are hardened and polished they 
act as burnishers when placed in the tumbling barrel. 
Horizontal or angle barrels give the best results. (2) 
Small brass castings can be tumbled by either method 
mentioned. Leather meal or scraps with pulverized 
rouge is used in the dry tumbling of brass, iron and steel 
goods.—C, P. 


QO.—(1) We send you a chain which was sent to us 
to be refinished. Kindly advise us how to proceed with 
this work. (2) What is the finish on the button we send? 

A.—(1) To refinish the chains as per sample it will be 
necessary to remove the rust with hydrochloric acid and 
then wash and dry out and tumble them with leather 
scraps in a tumbling barrel until sufficiently polished. 
Then replate in a bronze solution which may be pre- 
pared by adding carbonate of zinc dissolved in two parts 
of cyanide of potassium, using as little water as possible 
to obtain solution, and then adding to the regular copper 
solution so that you have from 4 to % ounce of zine in 
each gallon of solution. A few minutes plate is all that 
is necessary to give as good results as the sample. After- 
ward lacquer. (2) The button is a bronze finish and 
can be plated in the same solution as the above.—C. P. 


Q.—We make name plates and etched metal work, 
and have met with a difficulty in silver plating after 
the metal is etched. The cyanide in the solution re- 
moves the resist, thereby destroying our design. Our 
resist, which is made of equal parts of asphaltum, rosin 
and beeswax, stands copper solution or any other acid — 
solution, but will not stand silver cyanide solution long 
enough to have a well-plated surface. We understand 
your esteemed publication is an authority on matters 


of this kind and, therefore, appeal to you, after having 


exhausted the knowledge of expert platers in this city. 

A.—One of the best resists we know of is common 
air drying japan thinned with benzole, not benzine. I[n 
the silver trades a stopping out varnish is made by 
dissolving gum copal in actone and then coloring with 
aniline blue or purple so the resist can be seen plainly 
when it is applied. This will withstand cyanide solu- 
tions. The air drying japan can be removed with ben- 
zine, and the copal varnish with hot potash solution. 


—C. P. 
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METAL ETCHING. 
Translated from Der Metallarbeiter 
By Howarp G. BayLes. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 
PREPARATORY WORK. 

Of the highest importance in etching work is the prep- 
aration of the surface. A coating must be used that is 
not attacked by the etching solution, and that may be 
relied on not to scale from the metal or permit the acid 
to work under it. The coating must be removable, in 
turn, by some means that will not affect the metal. One 
common preparation will serve as an example. A mixture 
of 2 parts beeswax, 2 parts gum mastic and 1 part asphalt 
melts at about 140° F. and is soluble in turpentine, ether 
or benzine. The article to be etched is rubbed over with 
finely sifted ashes or pumice, and is then thoroughly 
cleaned from all dirt and grease. Zinc is cleaned with 
warm caustic soda. Copper is warmed and rubbed with 
a mixture of caustic potash and fine chalk until this sticks 
everywhere. The caustic and chalk are washed off with 
a running stream of clean water. After drying, the metal 
is ready for the protective coating. 

DEEP ETCHING. 

For deep etching, the cleaned article is wrapped in fine 
linen and then in dry taffeta silk and slightly warmed. 
The surfacing material is then rubbed lightly over the 
wrapping and is melted by the heat of the copper, soaking 
through the pores of the linen and taffeta and forming a 
thin layer on the metal surface. The heating of the 
copper plate must be done with care, as too high a 
temperature will drive off the ingredients that insure a 
good adhesion to the metal. It is easy to recognize a 
plate that has been overheated, as after cooling it has a 
matte surface. The subsequent scratching of the picture 
or design as well as the etching causes the surfacing to 
chip and scale off, so that it is really a saving of time, 
when a plate is not perfectly coated, to clean it and start 
over. As a good thin coating is very transparent and 
permits the gleam of the metal to be seen, it will make 
it much easier for the engraver to see what he is doing 
if he blackens the coating with soot or lampblack before 
beginning to work with the tool. 

Another method of applying the coating is to dis- 
solve it in turpentine and put it on the copper with a 
soft brush. When ready to begin the acid treatment, a 
border or edge of soft wax is built around the plate, 
making a tray of it. The acid is poured into this and the 
tray tipped back and forth in order to bring constantly 
fresh acid in contact with the exposed metal surfaces. 

It is a most important point not to coat the metal too 
heavily, otherwise there will be an inevitable scaling of 
the protective surface when the graving is done. Small 
pieces may be experimented on until the right method is 


learned. The very thinnest coating that is unbroken will 


be the best. 
WORKING OUT THE DESIGN, 


The working out of the designs to be etched is done 
with a graving tool. Several variations on this method 
that have come into use of late are described below. The 
graving tool is a thin, needle-like piece of steel, which is 
fastened, for better grip, in a wooden handle, much like 
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a lead pencil. For broader lines, the needle has a chisel 
end, and for exposing whole surfaces, a small lens-faced 
planer is best. The tool should not have the sharpness of 
a needle, as it is not necessary that the metal should be 
scratched at all. On the contrary, a rounded point like a 
needle’s head, that makes a thin line but does not cut 
the metal at all will permit the quickest and best work. 
For the first outline sketch, the finest tool is used, and as 
one goes over and over the plate, increasing the detail and 
darkening shadows, the broader tools are used, the planer 
coming last where a solid black color is to be produced. 
In order to draw a circle, a small metal plate, having a 
center point, is held or cemented to the plate, and the 
compass point placed on this. It may be easily removed 
after use. If mistakes are made in the graving the wrong 
lines may be painted over with a brush dipped in a tur- 
pentine solution of the wax mixture. 

One of the above-mentioned Variations on the common 
method of etching is to prepare the copper plate with a 
thin plating of gold which, as we have said, resists most 
acids and etching solutions. The graving on the gold 
ground is done with a fine needle of hard steel or even 
with a diamond point, and much finer and more delicate 
work can be done than with the usual waxed surface. 

An easy way of following a pattern is to lay a sheet 
of thin tough paper over the prepared plate and the 
stencil over this. The design is gone over lightly with a 
sharp pencil and the design shows in the wax after re- 
moving the paper. It may then be graved out quickly and 
easily. 

HIGH ETCHING. 


For relief or “high etching” one employs a sharpened 
goose quill. The metal surface is painted over with a 
coat of gum arabic and tin-white and the design is 
scraped clean with the quill. A layer of asphalt varnish 
is then applied, which sticks only to the exposed metal. 
The gum and tin white are washed off in water, and the 
plate is etched for a few seconds in a 1-100 sulphuric acid 
solution. The preliminary preparation of the tin white 
consists in grinding it with soapy water. After being so 
prepared, it must be kept tightly sealed from the air until 
used. Care must be taken that the goose quill has no 
cracks or splits. 

While there are many etching methods for special 
classes of work, they have little interest for the general 
workman, and so are not described here. The only process 
of importance remaining is the galvanic etching. 

This is operated in the same way as any other electro- 
plating, with the difference that the plate to be etched 
acts as a soluble anode. Sufficient current will be derived 
from a battery 3 or 4 Bunsen or crow-foot cells, con- 
nected in series. The negative (zinc) pole of the battery 
is connected to the cathode plate, and the positive pole 
to the plate to be etched. The bath is usually made of a 
dilute solution of the chloride of the metal that is to be 
etched. With Silver, the nitrate is used, and in any case 
a couple of drops of acid are added. 


The English Mechanic gives a hint to brazers. Dry borax 
should not be used in brazing, as it swells when heated, forming 
a porous joint. The borax should have been previously melted 
in an iron or clay crucible to a clear liquid. It will not be clear 
until all water has been expelled. 
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The Foundry Supply: Association. President, E. H. Mum- 
ford, E. H. Mumford Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; vice presidents, 
W. S. Quigley, The Rockwell Engineering Co., New York 
city; H. R. Atwater, The Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; William Chamberlain, The Garden City Sand Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, J. S. McCormick, J. S. McCormick 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; secretary, H. M. Lane, 1137 Schofield 
Bidg., Cleveland, C. 

The object of the association is to hold an exhibit of 
foundry supplies and equipment at the time of the meeting 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association. 

The executive committee of the A. F. A. have accepted 
the invitation of the Toronto foundrymen to hold the 1908 
convention of the A. F. A. in Toronto. The allied organiza- 
tion, that is, the Brass Founders’ Association and The Foun- 
dry Supply Association, will meet at the same time. 

The Foundry Supply Association will hold an exhibit of 
foundry supplies and equipment at this time, for which very 
extensive preparations are now in hand. It was at first in- 
tended to hold the meeting the first week in June, but in 
order to avoid the crowded condition of the hotels in Toron- 
to that week, on account of the fact that the Circuit Races 
have been set for that time, it has been decided to hoid the 
convention the second week in June. 

On Jan. 23, in the rooms of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto, was held a meeting to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association. The meeting was called by L. L 
Anthes, vice president of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, and the different organizations and bodies interested 
in this convention were represented. Owing to illness and 
important business engagements several of the men most 
chiefly intcrested were not present. These included the 
chairman of the Civic Reception Committee, the Commis 
sioner of Industries, and the chairman of the Foundrymen’s 
Section of the Employers’ Association. 

Those present were L. L. Anthes, Toronto Foundry Co.; 
Dr. Moldenke, secretary of the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation; H. M. Lane, secertary of the Foundry Supply As- 
sociation; C. H. Wheaton, Dodge Mfg. Co., Toronto; S. H. 
Chapman, Ontario Wind Engine & Pump Co., Toronto; 
E. G. E. Holker, Wilkinson Plow Co., Toronto; David Reid, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co... Hamilton, Ont.; W. R. Bears, 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich.; F. W. Moffat 
and J. K. Moffatt, Moffat Stove Co., Weston; J. P. Murray, 
Ed. Fleysing, chairman Toronto Branch C, M. A.; J. S. Me- 
Kinnon, chairman Reception Committee C. M. A., all three 
representing the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; J. C. 
Armer, editor Canadian Machinery. 

Dr. Moldenke explained the character of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, and pointed out that its objects 
were purely educational. He reviewed the history of the 
association, and pointed out the influence it had had in the 
development of the foundry industry in America and also in 
other countries. He gave some hints in regard. to arranging 
for the programs, and suggested that this year more atten- 
iton be paid to the educational features of the convention 
than heretofore. He,also gave some hints in regard to pre- 
paring the socia! features. 

H. M. Lane then spoke in the interests of the Foundry 
Supply Association, and pointed out that these two associa- 
tions had worked together during the past two years, and 
enlarged upon the value of the exhibits made by his associa- 
tion at the conventions. He pointed out that the makers of 
foundry machinery and dealers in foundry supplies at this 
convention exhibit everything new, with the result that very 
valuable information was obtained by the visiting foundry- 
men in regard to new equipment and methods of manufacture 
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in their foundries. He said that the Supply Association 
would be very pleased to co-operate in any way with the 
local foundrymen in providing entertainment for the 
foundrymen. 

Mr. Murray spoke in the interests of the Canadian Manu 
facturers’ Association, as also did Mr. Freysing, both 


visiting 


een 
tlemen pointing out the enthusiastic way in which the Cana 
dian Manufacturers’ Association had taken up the matter, 


and promising the utmost support as far as this 
was concerned. 

The question of a badge was considered, and Mr. Lane 
submitted a specimen badge, which he had designed. It 
differs from the one which was used at the last annual con 
vention in Philadelphia in that instead of using numbers, th« 
name of the company represented by the wearer of the badg: 
is printed right on the badge. One section of the badge 
also representative of Canada, the design being a beave 
surrounded by a wreath of maple leaves, and the words 
“Toronto, 1908,” on it. 

The facilities for the holding of the sessions and for mak 
ing the exhibits were discussed, and all those present were 
very favorably impressed with the arrangements which 
could be made at the Toronto Exhibition grounds Mr 
Lane gave some ideas of the magnitude of the exhibits which 
would be made by pointing out that $12,000 was spent by 
the association last year in the mere placing and arranging 
of the exhibits. 


association 


Those wishing to exhibit should communicate with H. M 
Lane, secretary of the Foundry Supply Association, whose 
address is 1924 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, O 

Toronto is an ideal convention city; the exhibit buildings 
and the surrounding park are owned by the city, and two 
of these buildings are tendered for the use of the Supply As 
sociation, while the auditorium’ is to be used for the read 
ing of papers before the different associations. This audi 
torium is of sufficient distance from the exhibit, so that the 
members will never be disturbed by any noise which 
come from the exhibit buildings 


may 


PHILADELPHIA FoUNDRYMEN’S AssoctaTION.—President, Thoma 
Devlin, Thomas Devlin Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia ; 
vice-president, Alex. E. Outerbridge, Jr.. Wm. Sellers & Co.; 
treasurer, Josiah Thompson, J. Thompson & Co.; secretary, 
Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. The As 
sociation meets at the Manufacturers’ Club, 1409 Walnut street, 
on the first Wednesday evening of every month, except July and 
August. Topics of interest to the foundry trade are discussed at 
each meeting. Every one interested in the trade is welcome to 
attend the meetings. 

On the 5th inst. a tri-party novelty dinner was given by the 
Association at the Manufacturers’ Club in honor of the New 
England and Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Associations 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Brass MANUFACTURERS.—President, 
A. S. Hills, Haydenville, Mass.; commissioner, Wm, M. Webster, 
109 Randolph street, Chicago, Ill. Meetings are held quarterly, 
the annual meeting being in December. The objects of the As- 
sociation are the further development of scientific methods in 
the manufacture of goods, handling of credits, computing of 
costs and adjusting bad and slow accounts. 


Cuicaco Brass MANuFACcTURERS’ ASSOCIATION is a local or- 
ganization given over entirely to the brass interests of all kinds. 
Wm. M. Webster is the commissioner. Meetings are held the last 
Thursday of each month, and the annual meeting in May. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


ERNEST A. LEWIS. 


Mr. Lewis was born at Rugby, England, on October 10, 1878. 
When four years old his parents moved to Birmingham, where 
he was educated at King Edward VI.’s Grammar School, Afterward 
he went as a student in chemistry to Mason College (now the 
tirmingham University) for two years and attended evening 
classes in metallurgy at the Birmingham Municipal Technical 


ERNEST A. LEWIS. 


School. He was chemist and metallurgist to Muntz’s Metal Com- 
pany, Ltd., French Walls Works, near Birmingham, for seven 
years. He left this firm in 1903 and went to the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Midland Railway Company at Derby for one year 
to reorganize their brass foundry and advise them as to the best 
alloys to use on locomotives. Since 1905 he has been in business 
as an analytical:and consulting chemist and metallurgist, with 
special reference to the brass and copper trade. Mr. Lewis has 
written several papers on copper and its alloys, and is a “Fellow 
of the Chemical Society” of London, “Member of the Society 
of Chemical Industry” and a “Member of the Society of Public 
Analysts and other Analytical Chemists.” Mr. Lewis is well 
known to our readers, as he has contributed several valuable 


articles on scientific metailurgy applied to the foundry and rolling 
mill, the making of alloys, etc. 


S. L. G. Knox, of the Bucyrus Shovel Company of South 
Milwaukee, has been elected president of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Metal Trades and Founders’ Association. 


DEATHS. 


Thomas Mellon, the eminent financier, died at Pittsburgh, 
February 4, aged ninety-five years. He was interested in import- 
ant business interests aside from banking, having been one of the 
leading men in founding the Aluminum Company of America, 
the Carborundum Company and the Georgia Bauxite & Mining 
Company. His son, R. B. Mellon, is now president of the Alu- 
minum Company of America. 


Thomas Reed Pickard, head of the foundry department 
of the Brass Foundry & Machine Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and for 50 years connected with this company, died 
January 12, aged 79 years. He was born in Cornwall, 
England, and coming to this country in 1848 served his ap- 
prenticeship as molder with C. & J. Cooper & Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. Beginning service in 1854 with the Bass Foundry 
& Machine Company, then known as Cooper, Bass & Co., he 
was four years later advanced to the position of superintend- 
ent, which he occupied in an active capacity for 44 years. 
For the past few years he retained his connection with the 
company as consulting superintendent. 


Marshall Halstead, ex-Consul to Birmingham, England, 
and formerly prominent in newspaper circles, died at Cin- 
cinnati, O., on January 29, after an operation for appendi- 
citis. He was about 38 years old, and was a son of Murat 
Halstead, the noted editor. He resigned his place as Consul 
two years ago in order to come home and attend to his 
father, who was and is in feeble health. He was succeeded 
in the Consulate by his brother about six months ago. He 
married an heiress, Miss Clara Lunkenheimer. 

Just before his death Mr. Halstead was elected to the 
board of directors of the Lunkenheimer Company. 


871,241. November 19, 1907. Macuine ror Forminc FLEXIBLE 
Tusinc. Salvatore Scognamillo, New York City. In this method 
of making spiral tubing, means are provided for moving the 
mandrel on which the tube is formed, instead of moving the 
material of which the tube is being made. 


860,916. November 5, 1907. Sueer Merat Stampine Die. 
David R. Levin, Chicago, Ill. The main object of this invention 
is to provide a die mechanism which will, at one operation, form 
from flat sheet metal stock a downwardly flanged box lid or can 
cap with a short outwardly projecting lip upon its flanged edge. 
The die will operate upon either plain or enameled stock without 
wrinkling the metal and without scratching or cracking the 
enamel. 


871,065. November 26, 1907. Pap Cover. G. F. Stewart, as- 
signor to the Manufacturers Machine Company, of Montclair, 


PATENTS 


REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE READERS OF 
THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


N. J. These pad covers are intended for use with buffing 
machines. Provision is made for easily and quickly removing 
a worn cover and applying a new one to the pad. 


867,763. October 8, 1907. MANuFACTURE of Tupes. William 
Joseph Still, Ealing, England. This invention relates to tubes 
built up of rings or of rings and perforated plates, and it has 
for its object to improve the joints made between the several 
rings or plates. The rings are placed together with an interposed 
layer of a material having a softening point lower than that of 
the metal to be united, and a flux. The parts—in the case men- 
tioned they are composed of brass rings alternating with copper 
plates—are pressed tightly together and the whole heated. As 
the ends of the tube being formed are closed, the heated air in 
th interior creates a pressure which blows out at the joints the 
oxide or other foreign matter present and thereby produces 
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clean surfaces for the action of the jointing metal or alloy. This 
is spread all over the surfaces to be united. 


874,040. December 17, 1907. MertHop ror DeTINNING AND PRo- 
pucinc Tin CompounpDs AND OTHER Propucts. Elmer A. Sperry, 
New York City. This invention is based on the chemical reaction 
between chlorine and metallic tin which produces stannic acid. 
Tin or any tin bearing material, such as tin plate scrap, may be 
considered as suitable for the supply of the metal. The chlorine 
in any of its reacting forms is used in carrying out the process 
on a commercial basis. 


875,677. December 31, 1908. APPARATUS FOR SOLDERING CANS. 
Charles W. Sleeper, assignor to the Independent Canning Com- 
pany, of Eastport, Me. This invention relates to can soldering 
machines of that class in which a can bottom is soldered to a 
flanged can body, the flanges of which have been previously 
coated with solder, by placing the can bottom in position and 
melting the solder to cause the two parts to be united, and the 
objects of the invention are to provide a machine capable of 
treating a large number of cans simultaneously, which will hold 
the can body and bottom in proper relation to each other during 
the heating to melt the solder and during the cooling and in 
which the heat may be applied uniformly to the joint and the 
cooling may be rapidly affected. 


876,135. January 7, 1908. Motp. Julius. Bertram, St. Louis, 
Mo. This invention relates to a water cooled molding machine 
and the object is to provide a device of this character by which 
linings for journals or babbitt bearings of any configuration or 


No. 676,135 


description, especially railway car wheel journal bearings, may 
be cast. The invention further aims to provide a new and useful 
construction of interchangeable character; that is, the mandrels 
of the device, forming the bore of the babbitt bearing, may vary 
in proportions and configurations and also be suitable to the 
demand thereof. 


876,257. January 7, 1908. MAacHINE For MAKING FLEXIBLE 
Tusinc. Carl O. Berg, Chelsea, Mass. In this machine the 
mandrel is stationary and both sets of rolls are positively driven. 
Both sets of rolls, as well as the roll of material, are revolved 
about the mandrel or axis of the finished tubing. This permits 
the forming of the tubes without imparting any motion to the 
tubing, except a longitudinal feeding motion off the mandrel or 
away from the machine, thereby permitting the tubing to be 
formed of indefinite lengths. The machine carries no dies or 
other mechanism for changing the cross section of the strips. 
The strips have the same cross section after they pass the spin- 
ning rolls as they have when they engage them, the action of the 
spinning rolls serving to position each strip spirally upon itself. 


875,031. January 7, 1908. Sarery CoLLar For ABRASIVE 
Wueets. David B. Hyde, Santa Ana, Cal. The object of his 
invention is to prevent emery or other grinding wheels from 
being broken by unequal side strain arising from the pressure of 
the clamping devices which hold the wheel on the arbor. An- 
other object is to safeguard the wheel in case of breakage by 
preventing the broken pieces from flying and injuring the work- 
man should the wheel be broken. The center of the wheel is 
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made thicker than the periphery and is convex, while the clamp 
ing collar is dished or concaved to fit the hub portion of the 
wheel. 


874,469. December 24, 1907. Seir-HEaATING SoLpeRING IRON 
James B. Wheatley, Kansas City, Mo. In this soldering iron the 
liquid fuel is held in the hollow handle, the burner being mounted 
on the handle. The iron is so located as to be heated by the 
burner and a valved conductor connects the burner with the 
fuel supply in the handle. 


867,781. October 8, 1907. Mettinc FurNaci Thomas D 


Bausher, Reading, Pa. This is an improved furnace of the col- 
lapsible or knockdown type intended for melting lead and other 


soft metals. It is comprised of four vertical walls capable of 
being secured together at their meeting edges, to form a rect 
angular body and having means for suspending a metal holding 
pot therein. The furnace is especially intended for use where 
prepared fuel is used. 

867,541. October 1, 1907. PropuctTion or CASTING I’ \rreRNS 
Franz Walenta, Bellinzona, Switzerland. A temporary model is 


made of cheap, soft wood, in which are inserted supporting irons 
This is impressed in sand in the usual way and after the removal 
of the model the mold is painted with cadmium lhe entire 
model is now shaved down to from 2 to 5 mm. and is again 
placed in the mold. The space is filled up with an alloy of tin 


and lead. This forms a metal sheath for the model 


875,784. January 7, 1908. APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
oF Coprperk Execrrotyres. Sherard Osborn Cowper-Coles, ot 
London, Eng. This invention makes use of a vat, circular in 
form, the interior of which is fitted with a framework of wood 
adapted to receive the cases filled with the composition forming 


the cathodes upon which the impressions are made for the plates 
A frame is suspended in the center of the vat in such a manner 
that it can be rotated. This frame carries the anodes of the 


metal which it is desired to deposit; these are perforated to 
permit free circulation of the electrolyte. The electrolyte is in 
troduced through the bottom of the vat by means of a pump and 
is projected by centrifugal force into the molds on which th« 
metal is to be deposited so as to remove any air bubbies that ma 
be retained in the recesses thereof. 

876,814. January 14, 1908 Automatic Screw 
Harry B. Lester, West Hartford, Conn. The object of the in 
vention is to produce a simple, compact, easily operated screw 
machine of wide scope and high efficiency having tubular spindl: 
that always rotate in one direction, thereby effecting a saving in 
power, allowing an increase in speed and permitting the use of 
ordinary right-handed tools, which spindles can be made to feed 
either simultaneously in order that all of the rods of stock may 
be operated upon for coincidently producing duplicate pieces or 
pieces of different lengths, diameters and shapes that require but 
a simple cut, or to feed progressively in order that the stock may 
be successively operated upon by a number of different tools 
which will effect a variety of cuts on each piece. A further 
object is to so arrange the mechanisms that they will be above 
and away from the grit produced by cutting the stock, that the 
spindle bearings will be widely separated to obviate rocking 
strains due to rapidly rotating rods, and that all the driving be 
direct and positive without the interposition of levers and applied 
in such manner that the tools are relieved of interfering and 
distorting strains, thus insuring accurate cuts at a high rate of 
speed with a minimum expenditure of power. 
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874,149. December 17, 1907. MACHINE FoR MAKING SHEET 
Merat Vessets. Emile J. Witteboile, of Camden, N. J. This 
invention relates to machines for automatically securing the bot- 
toms to the sides or body of sheet metal vessels, and more par- 
ticularly to improvements for double seaming a perfectly flat 
bottom to the body of a vessel. The invention is especially 
adapted for securing an oval bottom to an oval body or for 
securing a bottom having straight sides and rounded corners to 
a body of similar form. But it is equally well adapted for secur- 
ing a round bottom to a body of circular cross section, or for 
securing bottoms. of irregular form to bodies having a section 
of corresponding form. 


868,729. October 22, 1907. Batu For OBTAINING ELECTROLYTIC 
Merattic Deposits. Leopold Trunkhahn, Vienna, Austria. In 
order to increase the adhesion and the lustre of electrolytic 
metallic deposits, sugars or vegetable saps containing sugar have 
been mixed with the baths. It has, however, been found that 
the favorable influence of the addition of sugar only lasts for 
a short time, and only shows itself again when the bath has 
remained at rest for a long period. As a result of experiments 
undertaken in this connection the inventor has found that the 
favorable influence of the addition of sugar is largely increased 
and maintained constant when there is added to the latter a 
ferment, such, for instance, as yeast or barm. A bath containing 
the following materials in substantially the proportions specified 
will serve as an example of one bath admirably adapted for use 
in the practice of my process. 25 kilograms of crystallized sul- 
phate of zinc,-15 kilograms of aluminum sulphate, 1 kilogram of 
calcium carbonate, 4 kilograms of maltose or dextrose, and 0.5 
kilograms of beer barm. 


877,673. January 28, 1908. Solder Feeding Device for 
Can Making Machines. C. W. Sleeper, Lancaster, N. H. 
This invention relates to solder feeding mechanism for can 
soldering machines, and is designed for the purpose of feed- 
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ing granulated solder in the solid form to the interior of 
can bodies and heads previously assembled and fed beneath 
the solder feeding device, as by means of a suitable moving 
chain, the soldering process being subsequently accomplished 
by melting the solder within the cans by heating means lo- 
cated on the outside. Provision is also made for directing a 
jet of compressed air into the interior of the can body after 
the solder has been supplied and before it has been melted, 
in order to distribute the solder around the outer edge of 
the can bottom wheere the seam is formed. 


877,073. January 21, 1908. MACHINE FOR MAKING Mera 
Tusinc. E. T. Greenfield, Kiamesha, N. Y. The object of this 
invention is to provide a machine for making flexible metallic 
tubing by forming a plurality of long strips of sheet metal 
spirally one over another. Preferably the tubes are formed from 
two sheet metal strips. The machine has a set of rotating form- 
ing ralls arranged to bend the metal strip spirally to form a tube 
and a second set of rolls arranged to bend a second strip around 
the tube formed by the first strip. This second strip breaks 
joints with the first one. The metal strips before being so bent 
are curved transversely, the inner strip being placed with its 
concavity outward while the other has its concavity inward. 


77,430. January 21, 1908. MACHINE FOR ENGRAVING oR SINK- 
1nG Digs. Joseph F. Keller, New York City. Forn.er patents 
by the same inventor cover a machine for sinking dies of a larger 
or smaller size than the templet or model from which it is copied. 
This difference in size results from the fact that the swinging 
bar carrying the pointer or tracer and the cutting tool is pivoted 
at one end, the pointer and cutting tool lying on the same side of 
the pivot. In the present instance the machine is so constructed 
that the die is an exact reproduction of the pattern. To accom- 
plish this the fulcrum is placed midway between the tracer and 
the cutting tool or midway between the pattern being copied and 
the die being made. 


TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. ADDRESS 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORE. 


William S. Nichols, manufacturer of the “Hercules” portable 
hoist, formerly of 253 Broadway, New York City, is now located 
at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


The Nuss Plating Company, of Harrisburg, Pa., have received 
the contract for refinishing and repairing all the electric fixtures 
and art metal work in the executive mansion. 


J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J., who have been mak- 
ing crucibles for the past forty-five years, report that their works 
have been running full time right through the hard times. 


The new brass foundry and machine shop of the Kennedy 
Valve Company will soon be in full operation at Elmira, N. Y. 
The machinery for the foundry and machine shop is now being 
installed. 


W. H. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd, Lynton Works, Bedford, 
Eng., are making a specialty of all classes of rolling mill machin- 
ery and auxiliary machinery for rolling mills and are arranging 
their works accordingly. 


The American Chasing & Modeling Company, 145 East 23rd 
street, New York City, are having such a demand for their 
slush molds that they are working overtime—mostly on work 
for delivery in the future. 


The Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., manufacturers of the 
well known pneumatic spray for lacquers, paints, enamels and 


japanners, have moved their office and demonstration rooms 
to 400 Canal street, New York. 


The application of the receivers of the Aluminum Press Com- 
pany, of West Dunellen, N. J., for permission of the court to 
keep the plant running on work now on hand has been granted. 
It was asserted that this would be to the best interests of the 
creditors. 


The American Graphophone Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
have shut down a portion of their plant, only running at the 
present time about one-half the regular force, and only three and 
four days per week. The reason for this is the stringency in the 
money market. 


Zeh & Hahneman, manufacturers of presses and sheet metal 
machinery at Vanderpool and Avenue A, Newark, N. J., are one 
of few shops which have been busy during the whole dull period 
just passed. This firm only closed up for one day, to take stock, 
and have been running full time. 


A double arbor polishing and buffing lathe which embraces 
several labor saving features is offered by the Bennett & O’Con- 
nell Company, Inc., 97 S. Clinton street, Chicago. Further 
particulars will be furnished by the manufacturers in their 
catalog M. Correspondence is solicited. 


“The business of the Weld Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of sheet metal and wire goods, alse 
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dies and tools for special work, has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver since November 22, 1907, but has continued as usual since 
that time and it is ordered to go on by the court until March 4th, 


1908. 


The Loy-Nawrath Company, of 29 Runyon street, Newark, 
N. J., machinists and engineers, have completed. the new two- 
story addition to their works. The installation of traveling 
crane, engine, shafting and heating apparatus will commence im- 
mediately. The firm manufacture power and foot presses, and 
sheet metal working machinery. 


O. J. Moussette, of Driggs avenue and North roth street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reports the sale of one of his No. 2 crushers 
to a firm in Genoa, Italy. The order came through the firm 
of J. W. & J. C. Phillips, of London, Eng. The purchase was 
made by the Genoa concern through their having heard of the 
excellent work these crushers have done. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
have bought the lot next to their present office upon which they 
have planned to build next summer. When the addition is com- 
pleted it will double their office floor room. The company have 
been busy for several months putting up additional buildings for 
their various departments, including an extension to the crucible 
plant which is now finished. 


The firm name of the Schreiber & Conchar Manufacturing 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, has been changed to the Loetscher- 
Ryan Manufacturing Company, which concern will continue to 
manufacture the mechanical plating tanks, sad irons, registers 
and hardware specialties which were the output of the former 
firm. The new firm hopes to continue to receive the inquiries 
and orders from former customers. 


F. H. Lovell & Co., of Arlington, N. J., who have been manu- 
facturers of metal goods for many years, are now making a 
specialty of brass and white metal castings for all classes of 
work, including composition castings for the Government, bronze 
castings for mold makers, brass castings for everyday needs and 
white metal castings for the clock and novelty trade. They 
solicit correspondence and are in a position to fill orders promptly. 


The Gilmer Company of Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 


polishing belts and tape of all kinds, have established a New ° 


York office at 50 Broadway in charge of G. Walker Gilmer, Jr., 
Mr. Gilmer reports that their output of belts has been increas- 
ing steadily and that they would have even done a greater busi- 
ness if times had been better the last few months. Their polish- 
ing belts now go principally to the cutlery trade, from which 
there is a brisk demand. 


“Anything That’s Special” in small metal parts is the specialty 
of William A. Locke, metal goods manufacturer, 100 William 
street, New York. Mr. Locke, who has been a rolling mill 
agent for years, has recently taken up the manufacture of metal 
goods and with his various rolling mill and factory connections 
he is in a position to quote extretmely low prices for all kinds 
of metal work. He issues an index card explaining his special- 
ties, which card is cheerfully sent on application. 


Our San Francisco, Cal., correspondent writes that the metal 
industry of California will soon be equivalent to the cotton in- 
dustry of the South. The mountains and valleys of California 
furnish the raw material and the mountain streams supply the 
electric power for the manufacture of metal goods. The climate, 
especially San Francisco and vicinity, will always keeps Cali- 
fornia’s mechanics healthy, robust and in good cheer, ever alert 
to make improvements and compete with the best Eastern 
makes, reports our correspondent. 


The new rolling mill of the Aluminum Company of America at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is nearly finished and will supply metal 
some time this winter. It will be used for sheet only. The 
temporary reduction plant which the company had acquired at 
Niagara to supply the demands for metal has been closed and 
will not be operated again, as the various new permanent plants 
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of the company are ready for operation and amply able to supply 
the demand for metal. The Aluminum Company now has four- 
teen sub-companies, besides branch offices in the largest cities. 


The American Can Company contemplate putting up ad- 
ditional buildings at their New Castle plant, but the time to do 
this has not yet been determined. They are making every 
effort to get their present plant in operation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, but it is not known definitely when that will be. 
They are installing a complete system of fire sprinklers, this work 
being done by the General Fire Extinguisher Company, of 
Warren, O. They are also installing a steam heating plant which 
is being put in by the James M. Merritt Company, of New 
York City. As soon as ready the company will want a good many 
men, women and boys, and those having experience with their 
class of work will be given the preference. 


The Garfield Smelting Company, an allied corporation to the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, has had in operation 
during the past year a million-dollar copper smelting plant at 
Garfield, Utah, situated on the south shore of the Great Salt 
Lake. This plant, covering 30 acres of ground, will eventually 
have a smelting capacity of 5,000 tons of ore per day. The storage 
bins from which the plant is supplied have a capacity of 25,000 
tons of crude ore and concentrate. The concentrates and crushed 
ore are conveyed to the McDougall Roasting furnaces, of which 
there are 16 installed. These furnaces, built by Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are each 18 ft. in diameter by 18 ft. 
6 in. high, with a capacity which varies with the character of the 
material, its degrees of fineness, amount of moisture, and sulphur 
contents. Each furnace has about 1,200 sq. ft. of hearth area. 
The repairs on these furnaces are very small, the parts replaced 
being practically limited to the plows or rakes. For copper con- 
centrates the average wear on the plows amounts to only: 4 to 4 
pound of cast iron per ton of material treated. The power re- 
quired for operating a single McDougall furnace will average 


from 2% to 4 horse-power. 


FIRES 
A fire that caused about $300,000 damages occurred in the rope 


mill of the extensive plant of John A. Roebling Sons Company, 
at Trenton, N. J., on the sth. 


During the morning of January 24 fire destroyed the brass 
foundry of J. Regester’s Sons Company, of Baltimore, Md. The 
flames broke out in the third story of the six story building and 
soon the entire building was ablaze. The fire spread to adjoining 
property, damaging the plant of the Baltimore Bell & Brass 
Works. The Regester’s Sons Company immediately made ar- 
rangements to get right back into business and before two 
weeks were running a foundry. They make plunibers’ and 
steam fitters’ brass work and castings of all kinds. 


FINANCIAL 


The Waterbury Wire Die Company, of Waterbury, Conn., 
have filed a notice of an increase of capital stock from $5,000 to 
$25,000. 


Amended articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
Secretary of State of Michigan increasing the capital stock 
of The American Bell & Foundry Company, of Northville, 
from $16,000 to $32,000. 


Columbus Brass Company, of Columbus, O., have filed a 
certificate showing an increase of capital stock from $200,000 to 
$400,000. The officers of the company are Charles H. Linden- 
berg, president, and G. W. Linderberg, secretary. 


The capital stock of the Waterbury Manufacturing Company, 
of Waterbury, Conn., manufacturers of brass goods, has been 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. This increase was made 
to have the capital somewhat more in accord with the present 
strength of the company. 
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The stockholders of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 
have approved the increase in the company’s stock from $6,500,000 
to $8,000,000, which means an addition to the capital of 300,000 
shares of the par value of $5 each. These shares will provide 
for the issue of $3,000,000 ten-year convertible 6 per cent. bonds, 
which will be dated April 1, 1908, and secured by a first mortgage 
to the Bankers’ Trust Company, acting as trustee. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bristol Brass 
Company was held at the office of the company January 29. The 
old board of directors were elected and these officers were re- 
elected by the directors: President, Pierce N. Welch; vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Julian R. Holley; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Samuel B. Harper. The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Silver Company was held January 29. 
The old board of directors was elected and the officers are the 
same as the officers of the Bristol Brass Company. 


The Utah Consolidated Mining Company, an Amalgamated 
Copper-Standard Oil enterprise, has completed arrangements for 
the smelting of its ores by the American Smelting & Refining 
Company. The transaction is regarded in financial circles as 
establishing closer relations between the Amalgamated and the 
American Smelting interests than have hitherto existed. The 
contract calls for the treatment of 300,000 tons of ore annually 
and has been made for one year with the option to extend it 
for another year. The Utah Consolidated state that within these 
two years it will be possible for the company to erect its own 
smelter, should such a course be found desirable. 

The Newburyport Silver Company, of Keene, N. H., had a 
meeting of the board of directors, January 18, when it was 
decided to pay a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. The 
balancing of the accounts showed that last year’s business 
was the largest in the company’s history, the increase being 
some 33 per cent. over the previous year, and this in spite 
of the general depression which marked the closing months 
of the past year. During the year just closed the company 
made important additions to the mechanical department, 
having put in a large and powerful rolling mill for silver 
work and a furnace for melting down the scrap. They also 
added a 600-pound hammer to the equipment and numerous 
small machines, tools and dies. The company are now mak- 
ing a line of articles such as smoking sets, loving cups, trays, 
and the like, of Tobin bronze. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Mopet Brass Founpry Company, of Cincinnati, O., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $7,500 by E. M. Boland, A. P. 
Ryan, N. Boland, A. M. Boland and J. Lemkuhl. 

Tue Dantouist SPINNING Company, of Boston, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $1,000 by Arthur E. 
Teiner, president; Theodore W. Dahlquist, treasurer. 


TueserAtaH & Company, of Newark, N. J., have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture jewelry. The 
incorporators are J. Henry Theberath, Philip Rittersbacher and 
A. Lyndon Woodlawn. 


Fatts River AnD Macuine Company, of Portland, Me., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000. The president is 
W. E. Danham; treasurer, W. E. Dunham, Jr., and the clerk, 
C. O. Barrows, all of Portland. 


Gorpon AutomostLe Suppty Company, of Boston Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobile supplies. The president and treasurer is Abraham Gor- 
don and the clerk Joseph Cerel. 


Wittram Durst, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
to deal in brass goods, hardware supplies, etc., with a capital of 
$40,000, The directors are William Durst, William F. Durst and 
George H. Durst, all of Brooklyn. 
street. 
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H. & M. Exectric Company, of Boston, Mass., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture electrical appli- 
ances. President, Walter E. Brownell; treasurer, Florence B. 
Wonson, and clerk, Edith A. Wonson. 


Tue Taytor Instrument Company, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $535,000 to manufacture 
scientific, mechanical and engineering instruments, by G. E., J. 
M. and Frank Taylor, all of Rochester. 


HAmMppEN Macuine Screw Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufac- 
ture screws. The president is John MacGregor; treasurer, 
— L. Bowen, and clerk Stuart M. Robson, all of Spring- 
field. 


Tue Avuto-B1 Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture horseless 
vehicles, motors, engines, etc. The incorporators are Clarence 
E. Becker, William C. Chadeayne, and John W. Van Allen, all 
of Buffalo. 


Hupson Macuine & Repair Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to handle iron, 
steel, brass, copper and other metals. The incorporators are J. 
F. Reid, of Newark, N. J., J. D. Bedle and F. E. Williamson, of 
Jersey City. 


Tue New Jersey Horn & Sueet Metat Company, of Newark, 
N, J., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture sheet metal, tinware, etc. The incorporators are David 
Bliwise, Max Steiner, Michael Bremer, Asher Maurer and 
Burt S. Morris. 


Davin D. Staticnt Harpware Company, of Newark, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufac- 
ture builders’ and miscellaneous hardware. The directors 
are: David D. Slaight, E. B. Irvin and Sylvester H. Williom, 
all of Newark. 


Tue SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURING Company, of Boston, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 for the manufac- 
ture of silverware. The president is Charles H. Seavey, Jr., of 
Watertown; treasurer, Paul Wolfkehl, Newton, and clerk, 
Reuben S. Wyner, of Roxbury. 


Bock & Company of New York City have been incorporated 
to manufacture steel and brass dies and stamps, the capital being 
$5,000. The incorporators are Theodore Bock and Anna Bock, of 
Baldwin, N. Y.; Fred Henzerling and Josephine Henzerling, of 
1616 Avenue A, New York City. 


Tue Connecticut Can Company, of Hartford, Conn., has filed 
a certificate of incorporation for the manufacture of cans, boxes 
and vessels of tin or other material. The authorized capital stock 
is $10,000. The incorporators are Havilah A. Blakeslee, Roger 
H. Blakeslee and Florence C. Blakeslee. 


AMERICAN SHEFFIELD SiLver Company, of New York City, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture and 
deal in silverware. The incorporators are Chester M. Freeman, 
Baltimore, Md., Charles E. Miller, Hotel Churchill, and James 
C. Gavigan, 1135 Broadway, New York City. 

Tue New Encitanp Trottey Company, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to 
manufacture anti-friction trolley wheels. The officers of the 
company are L. J. Tetlow, president; Frank J. Shea, vice-presi- 
dent, and Dr. M. I. Shea, secretary and treasurer, all of Chicopee 
Falls. 


Tuomas Burxnarp, Inc, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture and deal in 
copper, brass, iron, etc. The incorporators are Thomas Burk- 
hard, Eleonora M. Burkhard and William J. Burkhard, all of 
145 Monroe street, and Thomas Burkhard, Jr., of 192 Monroe 
street. 
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Apert Copper Company, of New York City, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture electrolytic 
copper, sulphate of copper, etc. The address of the company is 
25 Broad street. The incorporators are William H. Nichols, 
George M. Luther and Sanford H. Steele, all of the above 
address. 


Tue Connecticut Hook & Eye Company, of Waterbury, Conn., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 and has perfected 
organization with these officers: President, George E. Barber, of 
Derby; vice-president, Charles E. Clark, of Derby; secretary and 
treasurer, George A. Driggs, of Waterbury; assistant secretary, 
John P. Kellogg, of Waterbury. 


Tuomas Grecory GALVANIZING Works, of Valatie, N. Y., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 to manufacture metal 
and structural work, galvanizing metal articles, etc. The incor- 
porators are Thomas Gregory and William J. Gregory, 263 
North Henry street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Orville E. Allen and 
Harry L. Allen, of Hornell, N. Y. 


Tue MontacueE City ALtuminum, Carson & Brick Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., has been organized with a capital of 
$150,000 to produce aluminum from the clay beds at Montague 
City, make brick and carbons for electrical purposes. The of- 
ficers are: President, C. P. Wise; vice-president, W. C. Davis, 
Readsboro, Vt.; secretary and treasurer, W. H. P. Gilmore. 


Tue DeLAMOTHE NatuRAL Art Decoratinc Company has been 
incorporated at Spokane, Wash., capital $25,000. The company 
is formed by L. G. Delamothe, the art plater who makes a spe- 
cialty of metalizing flowers and other substances and who re- 
cently went to Spokane to establish a shop of his own. The 
offices of the company are at 609 Sprague avenue, Spokane, 
Wash., and shortly they will build a factory large enough to 
turn out 250 to 300 dozen pieces each week. Illustrations and 
descriptions of these metalized flower pieces have been published 
in THe Metar Inpustry. The officers of the new company are: 
L. G. Delamothe, president and general superintendent; A. 
Starke Oliver, treasurer; A. M. Dewey, vice-president; E. J. 
Hyde, manager, and Jos. A. Borden, secretary. 


PRINTED MATTER 


BearinGc Metat. The Dodge Manufacturing Company, of Mish- 
awaka, Ind., has prepared a circular dealing with their Dodge 
bearing metal for shaft bearings, street car boxes and motors. 

Suir Case Locxs. We have received from the Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Company, of New Britain, Conn., their latest catalogue and 
price list of their dress suit cases, sample cases, hat -box and 
buckle locks and trimmings. 


Tanks. A circular from the Dow Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, of Mansfield, O., mentions their riveted steel tanks 


which they make in all sizes, all weights and of any shape, in 


wood, iron, stone, glass and earthenware. 


SEASONABLE Carps. The S. Obermayer Company, of Cincin- 
nati, O., are sending to the trade a neat New Year greeting. The 
view is expressed that the present financial flurry is about over 
and that we can safely look forward to a brighter career during 


1908. 


Brass Canpitesticxs. A very neat pamphlet has been re- 
ceived from the W. D. Allen Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., dealing with their large line of brass candlesticks, 
which are made in solid cast brass and will last indefinitely. 
The designs are very graceful and attractive. 


Tue Wattace, as the R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, silversmiths, of Wallingford, Conn., term it, is “A little 
magazine with a silver lining.” The three issues before us con- 
tain many engravings of some of the latest patterns in sterling 
and silver plated ware produced by this firm, all of which are 
noteworthy for their beauty and delicacy of design. 
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STEAM TurBINES. We have received from the Kerr Turbine 
Company, of Wellsville, N. Y., a pamphlet fully describing the 
construction and mentioning the advantages of the Kerr steam 
turbine, which utilizes the principle of the Pelton water wheel, 
the buckets being of the double cup variety, but the form being 
changed to suit them:to the use of steam as the motive fluid, 

Lacquers. The New Era Lustre Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., have issued a pamphlet mentioning the many good points 
of their lacquers. The company make a wide variety of lacquers 
of the best grades. Their equipment is modern and complete, 
with ample storage capacity and mixers, automatic measuring 
pumps, filters, etc., with which to insure uniformity at all times. 


Hetve HAMMERS, as manufactured by the Parker Hoist & 
Machine Company, of Chicago, Ill, are fully explained in an 
attractive pamphlet just received. These hammers are stated 
to be modern and up to date, constructed of the best materials 
obtainable, and are built in a thoroughly workmanlike manner 
to give the best service. These hammers are made in several 
different types adapted to the widest range of work. 

Tin Pirate. The Arrow, which is now in its sixth year, is 
issued by the N. & G. Taylor Company, of Philadelphia, Pa 
This little publication is not a catalogue, but is a short chat about 
good roofing—tin roofing, and the company’s leading brand of 
tin. It is intended to be—and is—an interesting reminder of the 
fact that the company are still offering the same durable tin 
plate that they have been selling for the past 50 years 

Founpry Compounps.—An instructive and descriptive catalog 
has been issued by the Doggett Manufacturing Company, to! 
Beekman street, New York City, on their foundry products, par 
ticularly “Fill-It,” which is a compound for repairing and filling 
imperfect iron castings. The compound is made in a number of 
grades to fit each case. Besides “Fill-It” the Doggett Manufac 
turing Company are manufacturers of the “Perfection Parting 
Compound.” 

SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS. Circulars have been received from 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Company, of Newaik, N. J, 
describing their alternating current A. C. switchboard voltmeters 
and ammeters and their Eclipse switchboard voltmeters and am 
meters for direct current. The latter are of the “ 


“ 


iron or 
electro-magnetic type,” but in their electrical and mechanical 
characteristics they are so far in advance of all preceding forms 
of soft iron instruments as to mark a new epoch in that type 
of instrument. 

THE UNIVERSAL STOKER. We have received a pamphlet from 
the Oscar Barnett Foundry Company, of Hamilton, McWhorter 
and Bruen streets, Newark, N. J., treating of their latest travel 
ing chain grate. This is claimed to be absolutely smokeless 
under all.conditions, to be automatic in every respect and to be 
adapted to burn the most cokey coal. Its use is guaranteed to 
affect a saving ef at least from 10 to 15 per cent. and at the 
same time to greatly increase the capacity of the boiler. It may 
be adapted to all type of boilers and furnaces. 

Copper Work Toots AND MATERIALS.-—We find in an attractive 
catalogue issued by the Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, 
of Providence, R. I., descriptions and illustrations of copper work- 
ing tools and materials for al] kinds of flat and raised work and 
enamelling. These tools are especially valuable in public and pri- 


vate schools where the working of sheet copper and brass has been 


introduced. Among the tools mentioned are anvils, hammers, 
files, snips and shears, piiers, blowpipes, tapping dies and tools, 
engraving tools, drills and drill presses, muffle furnaces, etc. The 
tools are sold in sets or singly. 

ALunpUM.—TIwo pamphlets have been received from the 
Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass. One gives a history of 
alundum which is now used by the company in the manufacture 
of their grinding appliances. This material is made in the 
electric furnace at Niagara Falls, where the company have a 
large plant for its making. While this abrasive resembles the 
purest natural corundum in chemical composition, it has the 
remarkable quality of being considerably harder than the natural 
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product. The second pamphlet deals with the automobile stone 
known as the India Oilstone, No. 53. This is intended especially 
for keeping the contact points of vibrator coils, which are made 
of platinum, bright. It is also very useful for grinding or smooth- 
ing rough surfaces and for sharpening small tools. 


Execrro PLatinc Outrits AND Suppties. A large and thorough- 
ly complete catalogue has been received from the Hanson & Van 
Winkle Company, of Newark, N. J., covering their chemicals, 
polishing lathes, polishers’ and buffers’ supplies, grinding machin- 
ery, dynamos and lacquers. The catalogue describes their new 
dynamo which possesses advanced features of merit not as yet 
generally applied, except in this instance, This dynamo insures 
the rapid deposition of metal. These machines are the result of 
the long experience of the company, as they were the first in 
this country to introduce dynamo-electric machines for use in 
plating. Mention is also made of the complete line of new 
polishing and buffing lathes and grinding machinery, and of the 
new ideas introduced by the company in polishing wheels. 
Their full line of lacquers are used by the largest manufac- 
turers of metal goods. 


CATALOGUE BUREAU 


Tue Merar Inpustry has established a Catalogue Bureau by 
which it will prepare and do all the work necessary for the 
making of catalogues, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing the descrip- 
tion, making engravings, printing, binding, in fact for the en- 
tire job from the beginning to the end or any part of it. Let 
us know your needs and we will tell you just exactly what we 
can do and what it will cost you. A catalogue should be a 
trade getter—that is the kind we produce. Write to the CATA- 
LOGUE BUREAU of Tue Metat Inpustry, 61 Beekman street, 
New York. 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 


New York, February 14, 1908. 

COPPER.—The London copper market has ruled fairly 
steady and prices have fluctuated about £3 per ton. Spot 
G. M. B. opened at £61 2s. 6d. Trading has not been very 
active, operators abroad apparently waiting on better Amer- 
ican trade developments. 

In the home market the month of January has been very 
disappointing and the buying demand that seemed in a fair 
way to develop has fallen very flat. The only feature of in- 
terest in the market has been the enormous exports for 
the month, which, exclusive of Southern and Pacific ports, 
were 32,044 tons. When full returns are in we shall have 
exported close to 34,000 tons, against 17,039 tons in Janu- 
ary, 1907. The price movement during the month has been 
very slow, Lake selling around 14 cents, and at the close of 
the market can be called dull, Lake 13.50, Electrolytic 13.25, 
Casting 13.00. 

TIN.—The London tin market has tried to live up to its 
speculative record, but it has been hard work, as London 
had to do its own boosting independently of America and 
American demand. Spot Tin opened at £121, declined to 
£118 10s, advanced to £125 15s. and closed at £124 5s., show- 
ing a net advance for the month of about £3 per ton. 

The New York market has been dull and featureless. The 
consumption for the month is estimated at 1,500 tons. The 
total consumption of Europe and America is estimated at 
3,091 tons, while the shipments from the Straits were 5,218 
tons, so that the total visible supply at the end of the month 
showed an increase of nearly 3,000 tons over the figures at 
the end of 1907. The price of tin in New York has advanced 
very nearly one cent per pound. Opening at 27 cents, price 
at the end of January was 27.85. The market closes to-day 
around 30 cents, and for futures price is 25 to 75 points less. 
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The stocks of tin in America are very small and we may 
see a squeeze in spot tin before the month is out. 

LEAD.—The foreign lead market has ranged between £14 
Ios. and £15 during the month. 

In the New York market lead has been dull and more or 
less neglected. During the first half of January prices were 
pushed up slightly, but the demand did not warrant any ad- 
vance and the market at the close is dull and unsettled at 
3.75, New York carload lots, and around 3.65 at East St. 
Louis. 

SPELTER.—The foreign spelter market shows a net ad- 
vance for the month of about £1 per ton. Mail advices show 
that efforts have been made to lift the price abroad and un- 
load American spelter in that market, the movement was not 
successful and no business was put through. 

The New York market is firmer and prices during the 
month have advanced about % cent per pound. St. Louis to- 
day is quoted at 4.75, against 4.25 a month ago. The demand 
is not very active and the tendency of the market is uncertain. 

ANTIMONY.—The foreign market has advanced about £3 
per ton and prices in New York are possibly 4% cent higher 
than a month ago. The metal market has not yet woke up 
and antimony is waiting on the other metals. 

ALUMINUM.—The demand for this metal continues very 
dull and prices are unchanged from 33 to 35 cents per pound. 
Sheet, plates, bars and tubing are unchanged. 

SILVER.-—-The silver market has been rather more active 
and prices have advanced about 2d per ounce in London and 
4 cents per ounce here, closing at around 26d. in London, 
official price, and 57 cents here. 

SHEET METALS.—There has been no change in the base 
price of sheet copper or brass, tubing or wire. The wire 
drawers report business very dull and unsatisfactory, but the 
sheet copper users are in better shape and look for a steady 
increase in orders, and the outlook generally is improved. 

OLD METALS.—The old metal business has been dull 
and disappointing. Continued declines in copper abroad 
have stopped all trading, and prices of old metals are inclined 
to sag. There has been a little export business reported, but 
the outlook at the moment is not very bright. 


THE JANUARY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


CorprER— Highest: Lowest. Average. 
oe 13.75 13.50 13.65 
13.50 13.25 13.37 

Antimony (Hallets) .............. 9.00 8.50 8.80 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal Ex- 
change by which we can furnish our readers with the Official 
Daily Metal Market Reports of the Exchange and a year’s sub- 
scription to THe Mera Inpustry for the sum of $10. The 
price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies furnished for 
the asking. We can also furnish daily telegraphic reports of 
metal prices. 


ANALYZING AND TESTING BUREAU 


Tue Mera Inpustry is independent of all laboratories, but 
we offer our services in directing our readers where they can 
get metals, materials and supplies analyzed and tested to the 
best advantage. We have an intimate knowledge of the best 
laboratories in the country and know the specialties of the 
oe ones. Cost for analysis or test furnished on receipt of 
sample. 


See Advertising Page 21 Following for Trade Wants 
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Metal Prices, February 17, 1908 


NEW METALS. 


Price per Ib. 
Copper, Pic, Bar AND INGot AND OLp Copper. 
Duty Free. Manufactured 2%c. per Ib. 


13.50 
car load lots. ...... 13.25 

Tin—Duty Free. 

Straits of Malacca, car load lots.................. 29.90 

Leap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old 2%c. per lb., pipe and 

sheets 2%4c. per lb. 

Spe_TER—Duty per lb. 

ALuMINUM—Duty Crude, 8c. per lb. Plates, sheets, bars 

and rods 13c. per lb. 
Small lots 35.00 

AntTImony—Duty per lb. 

Nicxet—Duty 6c. per lb. 

Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks, according to 

80 

MaGNEstuM—Duty Free $1.40 

a 1.55 to 1.60 


Price per oz. 
Gotp—Duty Free .......... «sees $20.67 


PLatinum—Duty Free ......... 27.00 
Quicksitver—Duty 7c. per lb. Price per pound.. -63¢. to 64c. 


OLD METALS. 
Price per Ib. 
6.00 7.00 
No. 1 Yellow Brass 7.00 7.50 
Heavy Lead . R 3.00 3.25 
Scrap Aluminum, turnings .................. 7.00 8.50 
Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed............... 18.00 19.00 
Scrap Alumintm, turnings .................. 7.00 8.50 


INGOT METALS. 


Ke Price per lb. 
Silicon Copper ........ eae ae according to quantity 33 to 38 
Phosphor Copper, 5%........ 


19 to 21 
Phosphor Copper, to 18% 

Guaranteed ...... "5 28 to 30 
Brass Ingot, Yellow............ 10 to 12 
12 to 14 
Manganese Bronze ............. 17 to 19 
Phosphor Bronze ....... 16 to 19 
Casting Aluminum Alloys . . 29 to 35 
PuospHorus—Duty 18c. per Ib. 

According to quantity .......... 32 to 42 


PRICES OF HOT ROLLED SHEET COPPER. 
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CENTS PER POUND. 
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| Longer than 96 inches. | 20 20 20'20 
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inches. 24 (26 
Longer than 132 25 


Rolled Round Copper, % inch diameter or over, 2 
Drawn, Square and Specia! Shapes, extra.) 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets three (3) cents per pound advance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 oun:es per square foot and heavier, 
one (1) cent per pound over the foregoing prices. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces per square foot, 
two (2) cents per pound over the foregoing prices. 

Cold Rolled and Annealed Copper, Sheets and Circles, take the same price 
as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper of corresponding dimensions and thickness. 

All Polished Copper, 20 inches wide and under, one (1) cent per pound 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 inches wide, two (2) cents per pound advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

Planished Copper, one (1) cent per pound more than Polished Copper. 

. Cold Rolled Copper prepared suitable for polishing, same prices and extras 

as Polished Copper. 

Tinning Sheets, on one side, 3\4c. per square foot. 

For tinning both sides, double the above price. 

For tinning the edge of sheets, one or both sides, 
as for tinning all of one side of the specified sheet. 


Wider 
| than 108 
ins. 


© cents per pound, (Cold 


price shall be the same 


COPPER BOTTOMS, PITS AND FLATS. 


12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, per ID... 25¢. 
Lighter than 10 30c. 


Circles less than 8 in. dia., 2c. per Ib. additional. 
Circles over 13 in. dia. are classed as Copper Bottoms, 
Poltehed Copper Bottoms and Flats, le. per lb. extra. 


Zine—Duty, sheet, 2c. per Ib. Price Ib. 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 


In effect January 2nd, 1908, and until further notice. 


To customers who purchase less than 5,000 lbs. per month and over 5,000 
lbs. per year. 


c———— Net base per Ib. 
‘High Brass. Low Brass. 
$0.1 


Bronze 
Wire smaller than 4%” to No. 8, inclusive... 17% 19%, 
Wire smaller than No. 8 to No. 10, ine’sive. .15% 17% 19% 
Rods 4” and larger to 4%” diameter........ 14% 16% 19% 
Rods %” to 1” diameter, both inclusive 14% 16% 19% 
Angle and channel -20% ao 24% 


30% discount from all extras except for quality. 


NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
Sheet—Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass. . 


- 1\e. per Ib. net advance. 
—Best spring, drawing and spinning brass..... “ 
Wire—Extra spring and brazing brass wire.......... we “ 
—Best spring and brazing brass wire.......... 


To vustomers who purchase less than 5,000 Ibs. per year. 
Net base per 1b.-——-_——_,, 


‘High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
$0.15% $0.17% $0.19% 
Wire smaller than 4%” to No. 8, inclusive.. 16% 18% -20 
Wire smaller than No. 8 to No. 10, ine’sive. 16% -18% -20% 
Rods 4%” and larger to %” diameter........ -15% 17% -20 
Rods \%” to 1” diameter, both inclusive.... 15% 17% Son 


5% discount from all extras except for quality, 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
Sheet—Dxtra spring, drawing and spinning brass... 2c. per Ib. net advance. 
—Best spring, drawing and spinning brass..... 


Wire—Extra spring and brazing brass wire......... 
—Best spring and brazing brass wire.......... 


— 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 


From 1\% to 3% In. O. D. Nos. 4 to 13 Stubs’ Gauge, 20c. per Ib. 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 23c. per Ib. 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS B BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 


Iron Pipe Sise.% % % % % 1 1% 1% 2 8 38% 44% 5 6 
Price per lb. 28 27 22 21 20 20 20 21 22 24 26 27 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 


100 feet—, 
Brass. Bronze. 


Discount 45 per cent. 


PRICES FOR MUNTZ METAL AND TOBIN BRONZE. 


Munts or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”)...........s00. 15e. Ib. net base 
** Rectangular Sheets other than Sheath- 


Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one order. 


PLATERS’ METALS. 


Platers’ bars in the rough, 23%c. net. 


German silver platers’ bars dependent on the percentage of nickel, quan- 
tity and general character of the order 

Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the larger 
mills and for which prices are quoted on application to the manufacturers. 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


Not over 18 in. in width, not thinner than 23 B. 8. Gauge, 4c. above 
price of pig tin in same quality. 

Not over 35 in. in width, not thinner than 22 B. S. Gauge, Sc. above 
price of pig tin. 


PRICE LIST FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. — 


Wider than........ Zin. Gin. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 
and including.... 12in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 40in, 
in coils. 

40 


42 42 42 #42 «4 «645 


bo 
bo 
bob 
torn 
aa 
a 
aun 


42 42 42 45 46 
42 422 44 «647 «648 
44 4 £46 «649 «650 


| 
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In flat rolled sheets the above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 

Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. 
Prices are for 50 lbs. or 
Charges made for boxing. 


feet. 
All columns except the first refer to flat rolled sheet. 


more at one time. Less quantities Sc. Ib. extra. 


PRICE LIST OF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


Stubs’ G. B.&8.G. 14%” 1%” 1%” 2” 24%" 2%” 2%” 3” 34" 4” 

13 11 10 10 10 16 
14 12 3 3 3 3 3 8 8 3 3 8131313 WwW 
15 13 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 19 19 19 22 
17 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 16 19 «22 25 2 38 
18 16 13 18 18 18 13 18 13 19 22 253 29 82 35 44 
19 17 16 16 16 16 16 «16 «6385 C41 C48 
20 18-19 19 19 19 19 19 22 22 25 29 35 35 41 60 60 
22 21 25 23 2°25 25 
23 22 35 35 35 41 48 
24 23 57 60 60 6 67 
25 24 73 76 


Prices are for ten pounds or more at a time. 
send for “manufacturers” list. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


000 to No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
No. 10.11. 12. 13. 14 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 


38 88% 38% 39 39% 40 40% 41 42 43 44 47 52 
200 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., 3 cents off list; 30,000 Ibs. and over, 4 cents off list. 


For prices on smaller sizes 


Diameter 
B. & 8. G’ge. 


Price, per Ib.... 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


Per Price | Per Price 
cent. per Ib. | cent. per lb 

BG, 54 60 
Wa 55 


These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 
cluding 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive, American or Brown & 
"s Gauge. Prices are for 100 Ibs, or more of one size and gauge in one 


order. Discount 45 per cent. 
GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 

4 per cent. to No. 19, B. & 8S. Gauge, inclusive......... $0.60 


German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. & 8S. Gauge add same 
advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 

For cutting to special lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass 
Tube. Discount 35 per cent. 


PRICE OF SHEET SILVER. 


Roller sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given as prices range from 
2c. below to 6c. above the price of bullion 

Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2c. above the price of bullion. 
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insertion. 


AN EXCHANGE FOR THE WANTS OF THE METAL TRADES. 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head at 40 cents per line, 3 lines one dollar, for each 


Answers sent in our care will be forwarded, 


METALS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


We have for sale the following 


Second hand PLATING DYNAMOS 


on account of same being too small for our work: 


One 6 volt Card Machine rated at 1000 
amperes, cost $400.00, new 8 years 
ago for sale at $100.00 


Two 6 volt Card Machines rated at 700 
amperes, cost $350.00 each, new 8 
years ago for sale at $80.00 each 


ALL F. O. B. PERU, ILL. 


American Nickeloid & Mfg. Co. 
PERU, ILL. 


FOR SALE—POLISHING AND PLATING OUTFIT COMPLETE. 
For particulars address DELAWARE PLATING COMPANY, 517 East 
Third street, Wilmington, Del. 


FOR SALE—BRASS FOUNDRY IN GOOD LOCATION. 


run of orders. Good chance for practical man. 
Mera. Inpustry. 


FOR SALE—AT A SACRIFICE, A BRICK FOUNDRY FACTORY 
with ali of the machinery for smelting. Located at Utica, N. Y. For fur- 
or information inquire of SAMUEL ELLIS, 322 Canal street, New York 

ty. 

FOR SALE—THE COLUMBIA HAND PROTECTOR. 
saves the fingers of pattern makers and avoids accidents. 
lars furnished for the asking. Address F-2, care THe Meta Inpustry. 


~ FOR SALE CHEAP—A MOUSSETTE NO. 2 STEEL CRUSHER, 
. b. Newark, N. J.; in use months. Adress D. I. CANFIELD, 


Has a steady 
Address F-1, care THE 


A device which 
Further particu- 


196 Newark street, Newark, N. 


FOR SALE—ONE 275 STEELE-HARVEY FURNACE in perfect con- 
dition. Will sell cheap. For further particulars address Box 1, care THE 
Merat Inpustry. 


FOR SALE—Small quantity of Steel Knife Blanks and Metal Fork and 
agg Blanks. Address)s AYER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Keo- 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A World Plating Dynamo about 6 volts, 300 amperes, i in 
good working condition. nee been run on 400 gallon brass solution, 200 
gallon nickel and copper. fault too small for our increasing business. 
Address THE METAL MAN ACTURING CO., 106 Park street, New 
Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE— 


to 1o tons prime remelted SPELTER; also 5,000 pounds 
TERNE METAL uotations upon application. Address P. McLAUGH- 
LIN’S SONS COM ANY, 230-236 North Twelfth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“FOR SALE—A lot of new SHEET BRASS and ALUMINUM at a 
bargain. WALSH’S SONS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


METALS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED.—One Universal Milling Machine, second hand. Must be 


in good order. Address GIBBS, 1097 S. Western avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED—A SMALL SECOND-HAND TAN 
Address F-3, care THe METAL INDustTRY. 


WANTED—To manufacture » by a well equipped plant, 
machine or device. furnish capital, 
class lant. HAWLEY 
NACE COMPAN icago, 


WANTED—A on the Atlantic seaboard. Address 
RELIANCE, care Tue Merat Inpvustry. 


TANK with brass anodes. 


some foundry 
rience and a first- 
N DRAFT FUR- 


SITUATIONS OPEN 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 


familiar with producing oxidized 


PLATER AND METAL COLORER, 


and sand blast finishes on chandeliers and 


portables. State experience and salary expected. Address PLATER, F-4, 
care Tue METAL INDUSTRY. 

WANTED—A BR. ASS | MOLDE Ry young single man who is willing to 
start for $3.00 per day. For further particulars address M. C. C., care Tue 
Inpustry. 

WANTED—A MOLDER who “understz ands BRASS and ALUMINUM 
and alloys. Small new foundry, electric equipment, country town Ad 


dress C. care Tue Mera Inpustry. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITU ATION Ww ANTED- BY 


BRASS FOU NDRY FOREMAN. Has 
had experience with foundries of locomotive and indie ator plant s. Thor 
oughly capable and can furnish best references. ldress , care THE 
Inpustry. 

SITUATION WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS PLATER AND POT 
ISHER. Has had 16 years’ experience and had charge of men for the last 
1o years. Can handle any kind of a plant, understands all finishes and can 
give good reference. Address F-6, _care Tue Merar Inpustry. 

SITUATION WANTED—By PLATER thoroughly conversant with 
Bronze, Brass, Copper and Nickel Plating, their oxidizes and finishes. Can 
furnish best of references. Address Box No. 6, care Tne Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED— By BRASS FOUNDRY FOREMAN who thor- 
oughly understands the business. Desire to take charge and work for an 
interest in same. Address Box 120, Lincoln Park, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED—RBy PATTERN MAKER and MOLDER in 
Fancy Bronze and Sterling Silverware in shop. Knows up-to-date methods 
resulting in extreme economy of labor. Can demonstrate and give good 
references. Address Box No. 7, care Tur Metat Inpustry 


SITU ATION WANTED—Ry PLATER with 28 years’ exp 
metals, including platinum. Should be glad to hear from 
the services of a first class plater. 
INDUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By BRASS “FOUNDRY FOREMAN f 25 
years’ experience. Thoroughly familiar with new and old metals and well 
posted on moulding heavy and light castings; also the handling of men 
Can furnish best of references. . For further particulars address Box No. 9, 
care THe Inpvustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a COPPERSMITH, having worked 
trade three years as apprentice and one year as master workmar 
school education and familiar with all sorts of copper, brass 


rience in all 
firms desiring 


Address Box No. 8, care Tue Mera 


at this 
High 


and bronze 


work—casting, die work, spinning, brazing, finishing, etc. For further 
particulars address Box No, 10, care THe Metat Inpustry. 
SITUATION, WANTED—By ELECTRO-PLATER with up-to-date 
methods, resulting in extreme economy as to labor and superior finish. 
Would like to take ae at once, can demonstrate and give satisfactory 
re ference. Address ELECTRO-PLATER, care Tur Metal Inpr rRY 
SITUATION WANTED—By a FIRST-CLASS PL ATER, to take charge 
of PLATING PLANT. Can furnish satisfactory reference of ability to 
take charge. Address WM. McCONNELL, 1665 s8th street, Brooklyn, 
SITUATION WANTED—Position as Foundry Foreman or Superin- 


tendent in brass. 
of references. 
Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—Position as DESIGNER in Sterling Silver. 
Have had 15 years’ experience with leading manufacturers. Understands 
also etching and modeling. Address DESIGNER, care Tue Merar In- 
DUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—PLATE R, 
nickel, brass, cyanide and acid copper, 
in every class of, metal. Capable of taking charge of job shop or large firm, 
having 20 years’ experience. Wish to go West (California). Address T. 
H. J., care Tue METAL Inpustry. 


Have had twenty years’ experience and can give 
Do my own mixing. Address F. B. M., care THE 


the best 
METAL 


“up to date in ormolu gold, silver, 
verde greens, oxidizing and finishing 


OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED—CONCERNS HANDL ING PLATERS’ AND POLISHERS’ 
SUPPLIES to represent a large manufacturer of alkalies Address 
ALKALI, F-7, care Tue INDUSTRY. 
~ WANTED—AGENCY OF MANUFACTURERS IN METAL WARE 


of standard reputation who desire to be represented by New 
for export and local trade. Address DOMESTIC AN 
care THe METAL InpustRy. 


York agent 
FOREIGN, F-8, 


WANTED—A SECOND HAND small experimentin 
about 30 pounds of metal a day. Address EXPER 
Inpustry. 


furnace to melt 
ENT, care Tue 


FANNING, | Machinist, 678 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Bar Lead, etc. We 


Maker of Moulds for Casting Solder, Babbitt Metal, 
also manufacture small work. Write { ‘for particulars. 


CASH PAID for old precious metals and minerals in any form. Gas 
mantle dust, bronze powder, bismuth, platinum, mercury, nickel, etc. Ad- 
dress JOSEF RADNAI, 36 Fulton street, New York City. 


WANTED—Reliable parties to canvass for subscriptions to Tue MerTAL 
Inpustry. Liberal commission. For further particulars address Tue 
Metat Inpustry, 61 Beekman street, New York. 


SONS & CO. weenks and WASTE of all kinds. 


Address WALSH’S 
& CO., Newark, N. J. 


GOOD SALES, GOOD EQUIPMENT, GOOD ASSISTANTS and GOOD 
POSITIONS may be obtained by the insertion of a Meta Inpustry WANT. 
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DERECTOR 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


METAL ROLLING MILLS. 


INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND TUBING. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
Belleville Copper 
Rolling Mills 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Braziers’ Bolt and Sheathing 
COPPER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, 
Antimony, etc. 


49 CLIFF ST... NEW YORK 


1802 Cable Address: “Scovill” 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


| WATERBURY, CONN. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST FULLY EQUIPPED 
| BRASS ROLLINC MILLS AND METAL 
GOODS MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
| Estimates for Specialities in Brass, German 
| Silver and Aluminum furnished on applica- 
thon. DEPOTS: 


WEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 


75 Spring St. 17¢SummerSt. 210 Lake St. 


WATERBURY BRASS CO. 


General Offices, Mills and Factories, 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 99 JOHN STREET. 


77 Water 8t., New York 


Non-Corrosive 


COPP «a» YELLOW 


(Muntz) Metal 

Naval Brass 

Naval Bronze 
Manganese Bronze 
Plates, Sheets, Bolts, Bars, Rods, 
Nails, Tacks, &c. 


Taunten-New Bedford Copper Co. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
61 Batterymarch St., Boston 


Finest Quality 


WATERBURY ROLLING 
MILLS, Inc. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
High Brass 
Low Brass 
Bronze and 
German Silver 
in Sheets and Rolls 


WE CAN MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Correspondence Solicited 


Provipence (n.1.) 131 DORRANOE er. 
SHIPMENTS 
UPON RECEIPT 
OF ORDER 
of 
SHEET ous 
BRASS | COPPER 
ar GERMAN Sheer 
WATERBURY. SILVER 
«‘PHONO-ELECTRIC”’ 
WIRE. 
|- “IT’S TOUGH.” 
TROLLEY 
Phono-Electric TELEPHONE 
an 
TELEGRAPH 
- LINES. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS GO., 


Mills Postal Telegraph Building, 
Bridgeport, Broadway and Murray St._ 
Conn. New York, 


- BRASS and COPPER in 
Sheets and Rolls 


SILVER PLATED METAL 
(for Coach Lamps) 

BRITANNIA METAL 

5B. & M. BABBITT METAL 


for Bearings 


LINING METAL for Auto- 
mobile Bearings and Copper 
for Electrical Purposes 


GLEN RIDGE, N. 


THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 


German Silver 


BRASS, COPPER and BRONZE 
IN SHEETS, WIRE, RODS 
and TUBES 


COPPER AND 
ANODES 


Resistance Wires, Fuse Wire, Solder 
Wire, Shot Copper, Nickel Wire, Spark 
Piug Wire. 


NICKEL 


The Ansonia Brass and Copper Co. 


99 John St., New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS and COPPER Sheets, 
Tubes, Rods and Wire 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS TOBIN BRONZE 
(Trade-Mark Registered) 


THE PILLING BRASS CO. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Brass and German Silver 


6 in. and narrower 
-005 and thinner 


PLATERS’ METAL A SPECIALTY 


THE 
MICHICAN 
Copper & Brass Co. 


Brass Manufacturers 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Cc. G. Hussey @Co. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Manufacturers of Tacks and Nails 


Copper 


ETS 
LATES ¥ 
OLLS ¥ ¥ 


Ing and Rolling Gompanv 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SHEET COPPER 


“RIVERSIDE” 
\ Sheets, Rods, Wire, Ingots, 
Jewelers’ Bars and Alloys 


Rivers 


Riverside, Burlington Co., J. 


| BRAND 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ide Metal Co. 


2200 WASHINGTON AVENUE, 


“ELEPHANT BRAND ~ 


~ INGOTS, CASTINGS, WIRE, RODS, SHEETS. Ete. 


DELTA METAL — 


CASTINGS, STAMPINGS ano Fonainesé 


ORIGINAL ano SOLE Makers in Tre U. S 
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METAL ROLLING MILLS. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


Re x) 7 
“DIRECTOR Y 


INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND TUBING. 


CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON 


LIMITED 
Birmingham, England 
Telegraphic Address, “Clifford, Birmingham." 
ESTABLISHED 1776 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, 
and most of the principal Railway Companies. 


BRASS AND 
COPPER TUBES 


Brazed and Seamless, for Locomotive and 
Marine Boilers, Condensers, &c. 


PURE ALUMINIUM and ALUMINIUM BRONZE, PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE and MANGANESE BRONZE in Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes, and Wire. 


| PURE COPPER 


| Odd and Special Shapes, and Small 


A. H. Wells & (0. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEAMLESS.... 


TUBING 


TUBING FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Tubing, a Specialty 


——ALSO 


Bourdon Steam Gauge Springs 


All sizes from 8 to 36, B. & S. Gauge. 


The French Mig. Co. 


| Manufacturers of 


WATERBURY, CONN, 


Seamless O 


O 


Brass, Copper, 
Bronze, White Metal 


D 


Small 
Sizes 
Tubing 
Thin 
Gauges 


Irregular Shapes and Solid Drawn Work 


UNITED WIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


109 SUMMER STREET, 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


SEAMLESS BRASS and 
COPPER TUBING O. D. 
and smaller in thin gauges. 
Lightning Rod Points and 
other tapered tubes. 


PHENIX TUBE co. 


Manufacturers 


Brass and Bronze Iron Lined Tubes 
For Metal Furniture, Car Rails, 
Curtain Rods, Etc. 

Main Office and Mills: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


City Branch Offices : 
Chicago, San Francisco 


| 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


From 3 in. Diameter to 1-64 in. 
Finished Bright, Smooth and Accurate to 
1-1000 in. Inside and Out 
Tool Steel Tubing. Also Small Brass, Copper and 
Aluminum Tubing. Soft Steel Tubing 
ELLWOOD IVINS TUBE WORKS 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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BUFFALO TUBE CO. 
255 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


Brass Gauges 
Sizes Copper 11 Stubs to 
linchto Bronze Stubs 


1-32inch German Silver 
Odd Shapes and Solid Drawn Work 


WHITE 


ROLLED AT A 


We solicit your inquiries 


METAL ROLLING MILL 


Casting, Rolling and Reiining for the Trade 


BLOCK TIN, BRITANNIA and MUSIC PLATES 


REASONABLE PRICE 
I call and deliver goods at short notice 


STANDARD ROLLING 


1. l. SHONBERC, Proprietor 


363 HUDSON AVWVE., 
TELEPHONE 4277 MAIN 


MILLS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rollers of Silver Anodes 
and Sterling Silver 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
FINE GOLD AND SILVER 


Long Distance Phone 3759 R. 


Ww. F. RENZIEHAUSEN (0. 


43-47 Oliver St., Newark, N. J. 


“ROLLED FIRELESS STERLING SILVER 


SILVER SOLDERS, ANODE 
SILVER and SILVER WIRE 


For further information address 


JOHN J. JACKSON CO. 


91 Mechanic St. NEWARK, N. J. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


Send for Rates 


Established 1859, Long Distance 


hone, 


John Toothill 


White Metal Rolling Mill 


Casting, Rolling and Refining for the trade. 


Sheet Block Tin and Britannia 
210 CANAL 8T., NEW YORK, 


“THIS SPACE 


FOR SALE 


Send for Rates 


THIS SPACE 


FOR SALE 


Send for Rates 
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MANUFACTURERS AND ROLLING MILL AGENTS. 
METAL GOODS, INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND TUBING. 


J. H. JOLLEY & CO. 


BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE 
GERMAN SILVER AND ALUMINUM 
Sheets, Plates, Rolls, Wire Reds and Tubes. 
Seamless and and Copper 
Muntz Metal, NAVAL BRONZE 
NAVAL BRASS, Phosphor Bronze 
RIVETS of all kinds, Brass, Copper and 


Aluminum. A large stock of above always 
ready for immediate shipment. 


Main Office and Warehouses 
42 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


| Drawn Work 


“ANYTHING THAT’S SPECIAL” 


I make «a specialty of supplying small 
parts in quantities, either Iron, Steel, 
Brass or Copper 


Stemped Work Castings Turned Work 
Forgings Specialties 


WILLIAM A. LOCKE 


Metal Goods Manufacturer 


100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1564 John 


National Sheet Metal Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plated Sheet Metals 


Nickelzinc, Brasszinc, Copperzinc, Bronze- 
zinc, Nickeltin, Brasstin, Coppertin, Bronzetin 


Sheet Zinc, polished and unpolished, 


or stamping 


LARGE SAVING TO MANUFACTURERS 
For further information address 


Office - PERU, ILLINOIS 
LAST YEAR'S SALES, 1,000,000 LBS. 


) cE ‘DEER 
+ 


LEAD AND ZINC SMELTERS AND 
SPELTER, 


PIG LEAD, 


“ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


Pig Lead 


5 Nassau St., New York 


AAS 


MANUFACTURERS. 
SHEET ZINC AND ROD, ACIDS. 


SPELTER 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 


High-Grade Sulphuric Acid, 
Monohydrate and Fuming 
Acids of the Highest Con- 
centration. 


MINERAL POINT ZINC CO. 
1104 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS ZING 
GOMPANY 


Manufacturers of . 
Spelter, Sheet Zinc, and 
Sulphuric Acid 
PERU, ILL. 


W. FISHER, Agent, 8! and 83 Fulton 
St., New York City 


Telepho e, 139 Beekman 


High Grade Spelter 


Suitable for High Grade Brass 
Work, Cartridge Metal, Etc. 


Brazing Solder 
H. M. Shimer & Go. 


19th Street and Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sandoval Zinc Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE 
SPBELTER 


SUITABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


General Offices : 
120 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ills. 
Works: Sandoval, Ills. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zinc Co. 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


Smelters of Spelter 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet Zinc and Sulphuric Acid 
Zincs for Leclanche Battery 


Special sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled 
Battery Plates. Selected Plates for Etch- 
ers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


of Metal Goods. 


61 BEEKMAN 
STREET, 


HE METAL INDUSTRY reaches more consumers of Lead and Zinc than 
4 any journal in the land, for our paper is of interest to the Galvanizer, the 
Lead and Zinc Caster, the Brass Founder and Roller and the Manufacturer 


A CARD IN THIS DIRECTORY GIVES THE BEST TRADE PUB- 
LICITY AT THE SMALLEST COST PER COPY PER ISSUE 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 


NEW YORK 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


METAL DEALERS, SMELTERS, REFINERS. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


Highest Market Prices Paid THE MORTON B. SMITH CO. 


243 PRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


For Brass Sweepings, Filings, Buffings, DEALERS IN 


Grindings, Skimmings, Washings and all 


Copper Materials, Tin, Solder and Lead Old Copper, Brass and Composition 
Dross. % Cash on receipt of goods. Turnings, Drosses, Grindings, Etc. 
LEHMAN BROS .., | scrap iron or STEEL IN CARLOAD LOTS 


4th and Jefferson Streets, HOBOKEN, N. J. | WRITE US IF YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL, 


Illinois Smelting & Refining Co,} Theodore Hoteller & Co. 
122 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. Cable Address, “Smelref,” Chicago BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of — 
Pig and Bar Lead, Spelter, Babbitt Metals, OUR SPECIALTIES 
Linotype, Stereotype, Monotype and Electrotype Scrap, Heavy Copper and Wire Cut in Crucible Shape 
¥ Metal, Yellow Composition and Phosphor Ingots Number One Red Brass Scrap 
ESTABLISHED 1871 a 
WHITE & BRO., Inc. | [HE LAKE ERIE SMELTING & REENING CO. 
SMELTERS and REFINERS HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 
Ingot Copper Red and Yellow Brass Brass Foundry Ashes, 
ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATIONS Skimmings Brass Turn- 
1502-14 E. Wilt St. si — Montgomery Ave. ings and Resi dues s & 
Eagle Smelting & Refining Works) sowes csums suite 


734-740 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PHOSPHOR TIN 


BEST BY TEST 


Union Smelting & Refsing Co, 


604, 606, 608 
E. 19th 8t., 
N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Solder, Type Metals, Babbitt Metals 


and White Metal Alloys NO 


Smeiters of Drosses of All Kinds Dealers in New and Old Metals Impurities 


NO 
Chilling of Metal 


S. Birkenstein & Sons || Globe Metal Company 


62-72 E. Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New -« Old Metals INGOT BRASS 


boas Specialties: Phosphor Bronze and Brass Ingot manufactured 
of every description bought and sold. We also carry a according to specifications. We buy: Brass Borings and Turninga, 


MG complete line of foundry supplies. Brass Grindings, Brass Foundry Ashes, Residues of all kinds 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


METAL DEALERS, SMELTERS, REFINERS. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


“SPOT CASH” 


Paid for old Trolley Wire, Copper Wire, Composition, New Sheet Brase Scrap, New Sheet Brass Punchings, Alumi- 
num Sheet Scrap, Aluminum Sheet Punchings, Aluminum Spatters, Old Aluminum Wire, Brass Sweepings ,Brass 
Filings, Brass and Composition Buffings, Copper Scale, Copper Grindings, Brass Washings, Brass Ashes, Brass Skim- 
mings, Magnet Machine Tailings, Brass Pin Dust, Lead Dross, Solder Dross, Tin Dross, Babbitt Dross, Silver Sweeps. 


COMMUNICATE WITH ME BEFORE SELLING SEND SAMPLES MY EXPENSE 
“My Motto” Fair and Square Dealing. THE JOHN C. CULBERT Cco., 


The Nassau and Copper Co. 


B. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor FOOT WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORE 


METALS INGOT COPPER 


Absolutely Pure Phosphor Tin with Maximum Phosphorus Content 


“McKECHNIE BROTHERS 
Metal Refinersand Merchants 


Emerson Street, Southwark, London, England. 

a of every description of Copper bearing ma- 
terials 

Dealers in I Copper, Gunmetal and Brass. 

Manufacturers Composition and Brass Ingots to any 
specification. 


Widnes, Birmingham, Manchester 
WORKS: and England. 


A. KEIFFENHEIM @ SONS 


NEWCASTLE ON TYNE (ENGLAND) 
Contractors to the British and several Foreiyn Governments, 
Railway Companies, eto. 
Makers of INGOT METALS as follows: 
High Grade COMPOSITION INGOTS (Gun Metal) to specifica- 
tion. 
Cheap RED and YELLOW BRASS Ingots. 
ee BRONZE Ingots (34 Tons; 17 Tons E. L.; 20% 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE Ingots for Bearings and for gear wheels. 
PLASTIC BRONZE Ingots with high percentages of lead. 


te (CRESCENT 
Phosphorized Metal Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of High Grade PHOSPHOR TIN, PHOS- 
PHUR BRONZE, PHOSPHOR COPPER, Containing 
up to 15% Phosphorus. MANGANESE COPPER. 


Also Dealers in PHOSPHORUS. Lowest Market Prices. 


Magnesium 


is the BEST deoxidizer 
for Copper Alloys 


C. W. LEAVITT & CO0., New York 


T. B. HAGSTOZ 


Limited 


SMELTERS— REFINERS— ASSAYERS 
Silver Anodes and Sterling Silwer 
Also Dealers in GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM AND MERCURY. 


709 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wm. F. Renziehausen Co. 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINERS 


SWEEP SMELTERS, ASSAYERS AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


| Full value paid for any material containing Gold, Silver and Platinum 


43-47 Oliver St., NEWARK, N. J. 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE, 3759-R 


THE METAL INDUSTRY DIRECTORIES 


are a Ready Reference for Buyers and Sellers. They are classified 
cards—better than the street signs of a business. is 
In no way can you get such good Trade Publicity at so slight : a cost. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 


— = RATES FURNISHED FOR THE ASKING 
61 BEEKMAN STREET 


NEW YORK 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


| a METAL DEALERS, SMELTERS, REFINERS. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


Yellow Brass Ingot 


Red Brass Ingot 


THE STERLING SMELTING CO. 


50 GREENPOINT AVE. 


Bronze Ingot 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Uniform Mixtures 


TRADE 


METALS 


S Bearing Metals, Linotype, 
Stereotype, Monotype and 
makK Compositype a Specialty. 

Hard Metals. Refiner of Drosses. 


Il. SHONBERG 


363 Hudson Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALBERT A. MOERS 
24 Stone St., 59 Pearl St., New York City 
Telephone 831 -832 Broad. Cable address Metalmoers, Lieber Code used 


Metals and Residues of Every Description Bought and Sold 
IMPORT AND EXPORT A SPECIALTY 
ELECTROTYPE SHELLS, CAR BOXES AND BRASS 


TURNINGS WANTED 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
Agent for: I. & J. Hyman, London, England; M. Mason & Co., Manches 
ter, England; Genevois & Thulievre, Nantes, France; A/S Metal, Chris 
tiana Nor iunnar Hirsch, Stockholm, T I Islik 


a, Norway; Sweden; ? evy-isiiker, 
Gesellschaft fur Verwertung von Abfallen, Birefelden-Basel, Switzerland. 


“THE EARTH DO MOVE” 
So Will Any Shaft Enclosed In Bearings of 
HOBSON MANGANESE BEARING METAL 


It will move easier, cooler, with less oil, and consequently cheaper 
than any other bearing. We know of one shaft enclosed in this metal, 


This Space 
For Sale 


running 2,500 R. P. M., which ran every work day for three months 
without ofl. We, however, advise occasional olling of all bearings. Try 
a sample lot, as we know we will have your trade after trial. 

G. BR. Schofield, Sole Agent, U. S. A., 685 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hobson, James & Gilby, 35 Hyilon St., Birmingham, England, 


Send For Rates 


BOOKS ON METALS 

BOOKS ON MECHANICS 

BOOKS ON PLATING AND POLISHING 
ARTICLES ON ALL SUBJECTS 


relating to the founding, finishing, plating and polishing of the non-ferrous metals are furnished by The 
Metal Industry. See pages 30-31 for our list of Books and Articles and Special Offer to Subscribers 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 Beekman St., New York 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


ALUMINUM MANUFACTURERS, FOUNDERS, ROLLERS. 


TORY 
\-Z 


CASTINGS, SHEETS, RODS, WIRE AND TUBES. 


DOYLESTOWN, OHIO 


Aluminum Ingots, 
MANUFACTURERS Castings, Sheet, Wire, 


COOKING || SPECIALTIES Bars and Tubing 
UTENSILS CASTINGS PRICES PPLICATION. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALUMINUM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
STAPLE AND FANCY 


ALUMINUM GOODS 


Silveroid and Meteor Aluminum Combs, House 
Numbers, Key Chains, Match Safes, Cigar Cases, 
Hair Pins, Name Plates, Razor Handles, Picture 
Frames, Napkin Rings, Trays, and many other 
Fancy and Toilet Articles. 


ALS@ A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


We are aiways ready to furnish Estimates on Special Work. 


GC | p G O ROLLERS AND 
W,. Hi. K °9 Pure Aluminum in Sheets and Foil to thinness of i000 of an inch. 
Aluminum in Ingots, Sheets, Rods, Wire and Tubing. t- Aluminum Solder and Rivets 
Platers’ Silver and Battery Plate 999 Fine. Platers’ Brass, Oreide and German Silver 


ALUMINUM LEAF AND POWDER FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
BRONZE LIQUID FOR MIXING THE POWDER SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
165-167 SPRING STREET, NS. W. Gor. of West Broadway, NEW YORK 


NIACARA FALLS BRASS WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Aluminum, Brass and Bronze Castings. Automobile Work a Specialty. 


THE LIGHT MANUFACTURING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Are the Original and Only Manufacturers of 


“Ny Automobile Brand Aluminum Castings 


Our Aluminum Castings ere especially adapted to Automobile, Auto Boat and Electrical Construction. 


Send for Rates 
in this Directory 


Aluminum Can BeSoldered Successfully 
By Using ALUMINUM SOLDER and FLUX 


Sold by The E. F. LESTER CO., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Write for Catalogue 
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PROFESSIONAL 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


REC 


MEN AND EXPERTS 


Francis J. Peck @ Co. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS AND 
METALLURGISTS 


Analyses and tests of metals and foundry products 
Williamson Building 2 a2 Cleveland, O. 


OMPLETE ESTIMATES and Plans | Ih 
(including Power) for Brass and lal OMNSON, 
Copper Sheet, Rod, Wire and Tube Mills |} (CONSULTING ENGINEER 
prepared, or your present departments : 


redesigned and the latest improved 7 
American devices and machines installed. || WOle/DUIY, Coml., 


Experience of over 30 years in making moulds—When in need I can 
make you a mould ready for use. 


MOULD CHASING AND PATTERN CHASING A SPECIALTY 
CHASING OF ALL KINDS OF CASTING “ 


G. Kelch, Proprietor 
*Phene, 4104 Gramercy 145 E. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 


THE HENRY SOUTHER ENGINEERING CO. 
LEngineers, Metallurgists and Analysts 


440 Capitol Avenue, - ~ Hartford, Conn. 


THE ATLAS MACHINE COMPANY 


37 CANAL STREET 
BUILDERS OF STANDARD AND SPECIAL MACHINES 


REPAIRS AND JOBBING 
Metal and Wire Working Machinery 


WATERBURY, CONN, 


CHARLES L. CONSTANT 
Analytical Chemist and Metallurgical Engineer 
Official Chemist of the New York Metal Exchange 


61 Beekman Street, - NEW YORK 


Edward E. Newton 


60 ARLINGTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Expert in the deposition of Metals, Plating, Electrotyping, Glass 
Depositing, Coloring and Dipping. 


INSTRUCTION AND FORMULAS 


S. D. V. BURR 
CATALOGUES 
Writing, Engraving, Printing, Binding. 
All the work or any part of it. 
61 Beekman Street, New York. 


Send for Rates in 
this Directory 


GHARLES H. PROGTOR 
GONSULTING PLATER 


Instructions and Formulas in all lines 
of plating, coloring and dipping 


621 CHESTNUT STREET ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Send for a List of the Principal 
Articles that have appeared in 


The Metal Industry 


IN 1906 and 1907 


The Most Valuable Ever Published 


THIS SPACE 


For Sale 


SEND for RATES 


THIS SPACE 


For Sale 


SEND for RATES 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE VALUABLE ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 


THE METAL INDUSTRY IN 1907 


FOR A COMPLETE LIST INCLUDING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, SEND FOR INDEX OF VOLUME 5 


1908 ISSUES MORE INTERESTING THAN EVER 


ARTICLE. ISSUE. ARTICLE. ISSUE. 
Lake Copper versus Electrolytic -January Brass Plating 
The Manufacture of German Silver Flat Ware..........- To Produce Black Upon “Aluminum ‘ vel 
Automatic Conveying in Plating rations (Continued).. _ Electroplating Apparatus ......... a bes 
Silver Deposit on Glass and Method of Making Shot......... 
Plating Without a Plating Bath....... Art Jewelry in Birmin ham.. 
Early Irish Art Metal Work...... - August 
The Manufacture of Metailurgical Pewter Finish on Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
ene 9 roduction of Copper, elter and Lead 
American Metal Trade Conditions for the Year 1906— Castin Alles Be in U. for 
Metallizin and Obiccts in Belgium............. “ The “Cire Perdue” Process......... Dip. 2% 
Carbon Bisulphide in Silver Solutions. ..............00++s = Liquid Fuel and Its Application in the Foundry..........September 
Model Smelting and Refining Mold for Multiple Work.......... 
Etched Metal and Colored Glass Novelties.......... eevee March Matting Mastines. 
Cabe: Its aad Application to Foundry Pur- Capacity of American Aluminum 
for Making Hollow Metal Brass and Iron Screws.. “ 
) “ ron Screws... 
Diamond Pointed Tools for the Machine Shop........... 
Apparatus for Spinning Sheet Old Sheffield Plate Trade Marks...... 
Autogene ous Soldering of Nickel and Aiuminum......... Gold... Battery Pockets ‘Ei 
Process of Mixing Zinc and qreating Sheet Metal by Electrolysis. . “ 
Electroplating Non-Metallic Substances. New P am Notes. “ 
Cost Keeping in the Casting Shop and Rolling stato “ Vanadium and Its Effect Upon Steel and Copp RE cvcscesce October 
~ “ ‘ Notes on Welding Copper, Brass and eones with the 
he Pottern Shep ond Its to the Foundry....... on the “ “Cire lerdue” Process. “ 
Method of Silver Finishing in Birmingham, Eng......... pe uickest and Best Method of Grinding Se Rade eae lta “ 
Simple Production of the Brush Brass.................- utomatic Cock Grinders and Abrasives. “ 
Hall-Marking—An Ancient and Elaborate System. Tumbling Barrel “ 
Complete Reinforced Concrete Brass Foundry............ May Making Exceedingly id « 
New Niagara Aluminum Works and Rolling Mill........ k D 
Makin ouble Nickel Salts........ 
Putting Half Patterns on New Feeble Crechis 
The Production of Dense Nickel. . The Neglected ‘Ammeter in ‘Silver ‘Plating... 
American Brass Founders Association............ escccoe June Process for capooving Aluminum Alloys by Heating and 
Removal of Oxides A. Hydrochloric ee The Care & caning of Sityer-citt Piste. 
Bri Copper Solutions........... “ U. S. Gold Production.............- 
moke Finish or Parabola Blac 
Process of Tinning or Coating Metal Method of Making Composite Pipe. 
Migration of Particles Between The Brass Foundry 
tates .... y Production ef Tin Durin 
lo or Railwa arings....... te an BIB. 
rtin: OMpOundS i ups, 
Largest Bronze Gear Wheel Casting Ever Made.......... on 


COMPLETE FILES AND SINGLE COPIES OF THE “YEARS 1906 AND 1907 STILL IN STOCK 
FOR INDEX, PRICES AND PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 Beekman Street, New Mout 
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THE 


METAL INDUSTRY. 


The Metal Industry Books 


AND SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE FIRST COLUMN OF FICURES CIVES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK ALONE. THE SECOND COLUMN OF FIQURES 
GIVES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK INCLUDING A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE METAL INDUSTRY 


METALLURGICAL 


MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS. A. H. 
Hiorns. 4% x 63% inches; 434 pages; 45 illustra- 


The best book published on the subject for this 
price. Takes up the subject where ordinary metal- 
lurgical treatises leave off, deals fully with metallic 
mixtures, and shows how such mixtures are usefully 
employed. Numerous tables of data and a section on 
alloys for special purposes. 


BRASS FOUNDERS’ ALLOYS. J. F. Buchanan. 


4% x 7% inches; 122 pages; 1o illustrations... 

A résumé of the operations involved in the manufac- 

ture of the various brass founders’ alloys, with some 
earefully chosen tables of mixtures in present use. 


ALLOYS, BRASSES AND BRONZES. R. H. Thurs- 

ton, M. A. 5% x g inches; 574 pages; illustrated. 

A history and properties of the metals and their 

alloys; manufacture and working of alloys; strength 

and elasticity of non-ferrous metals, bronzes, brasses, 
kalchoids, and of zine tin. 


METALLIC ALLOYS. W. T. Brannt. 5%x9Q 

inches; 506 pages; 34 illustrations.............. 

A practical guide for the manufacture of all kinds 

of alloys, amalgams, and solders used by metal work- 

ers; an appendix on the coloring of alloys and the 
recovery of white metals. 


HARD SOLDERING. Harvey Rowell. 4% x 7 
A manual of instruction in the alloys for hard 
soldering, oxidation of metals, properties of metals, 
the process of hard soldering and a number of help- 

ful technical notes. A very useful book. 


GALVANIZING AND TINNING. W. T. Flanders. 

5% x 8 inches; 93 pages; 40 illustrations........ 

A practical treatise by an expert on coating with 

tin and zinc; a special chapter on tinning gray iron 

castings. (This book does not treat of cold gal- 
rvanizing.) 


ALUMINUM. A, E. Hunt. 4% x 6% inches; 240 

pages 

A comprehensive treatise on the production, charac- 

teristies, physical and chemical properties, working 

and finishing, alloying, etc., of aluminum. Also in- 

cludes general table and data of interest to the 
metal worker. 


ALUMINUM. J. W. Richards. 5% x g inches; 
6az7 pages; 44 illustrations..................... 
Embraces history of aluminum, occurrence, physical 

and chemical properties, properties and preparation of 
aluminum compounds, alloys of aluminum, etc., etc. 


SILVER WORK AND JEWELRY. H. Wilson. 
5 X 7% inches; 338 pages; illustrated; glossary 

The best text book for students and workers in 
metal. The work is prepared by an expert, and the 
subject is covered in a plain and concise manner, with 
the aid of many clear drawings. For the most part 
the descriptions deal with work actually carried out. 
Good for the beginner as well as the expert. 


ART ENAMELING ON METALS. Henry Cunyng- 
hame; 5% x 7% inches; 188 pages; illustrated. 
The art of enameling is treated from a practical 
standpoint. Every step in the process, from the selec- 

tion of the design to the final work, is treated in a 
plain and comprehensive way. ‘The book is of great 
value to the one familiar with the art as well as 


to the student. 
WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. Vol. 1 4% x 7% 
inches; 420 pages; 103 illustrations............ 
ts, enamels, fluxes, lacquers, var- 
ete., etc. 
Vol. 3, 4% x 7%; 480 pages; 183 illustrations. 
Alloys, aluminum, antimony, copper, enamels, gold, 
lubricants, etc., ete. 


Books on any Metallurgical, Mechanical or Chemical subject 


receipt of price. 


2.50 


4-50 


0.75 


2.00 


1.50 


6.00 


1.50 


2.00 


2.50 


1.50 


2.50 


2.00 


6.50 


2.00 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


FOUNDRY 


FOUNDRY NOMENCLATURE. J. F. Buchanan. 
4% X 7% inches; 225 pages; 34 illustrations... 


A molder’s pocket dictionary, containing over 2,000 
words, terms, and phrases of special import in the 
foundry; also notes on foundry practice and tables. 


MECHANICAL 


PRESS WORKING OF METALS. Oberlin Smith. 

5% X 83% inches; 262 pages; 433 illustrations... 

A treatise upon the principles and practice of 

shaping metals in dies by the action of presses, 

together with a description of the construction of 

such implements in their various forms, and of the 
materials worked in them. 


PRACTICAL METAL TURNING. Joseph G. Hor- 
ner; 5% xX 8 inchess; 404 pages; illustrated..... 


This is a _ practical book, covering in a compre- 
hensive manner the modern practice of machining 
metal parts in the lathe. It treats of the lathe and 
attachments, the modernized engine and turret lathe, 
and their functions. There are valuable chapters 
special work, such as grinding, tool holders, 

peeds, feeds and the like. 

PUNCHES, DIES AND TOOLS. Joseph V. Wood- 
worth; 5% x 8 inches; 500 pages; 700 illustra- 

This is practically an encyclopedia of die and punch 
making, sheet metal working, and the making of 
special machines of the metal press type. The author 
covers the subject in the most practical manner. 

AMERICAN TOOL MAKING AND INTER- 
CHANGEABLE MANUFACTURING. Joseph V. 
Woodworth. 6% x 9% inches; 536 pages with 
index 

A treatise upon the designing, constructing, use and 
installation of tools, jigs, fixtures, devices, and sheet 
metal work processes, automatic mechanism and labor 
saving contrivances. A few chapters on the turret, 
lathe, screw machine and brass finishing. 


.$2.00 


3.00 


4.00 


PLATING AND POLISHING 


MODERN ELECTRO PLATING. J. H. Van Horne. 
5% xX 8 inches; 192 pages with index........... 


Practical platers consider this one of the best hand 
books on plating, particularly for young men. It ex- 
plains the subject clearly and plainly from the man 
agement of batteries and dynamos to methods of using 


lacquers. 
METAL COLORING. A. H. Hiorns. 4% x 6% 
A treatise covering the production of every shade 
of color which can be produced on metals, Discussed 
under, 1, chemical metal-coloring; 2, electro-chemical 
metal-coloring; 3, mechanical metal-coloring. 
POLISHING AND PLATING OF METALS. H. J. 
Hawkins. 5 x 7% inches; 350 pages; 70 iilus- 
One of the latest American books on this subject. 
A manual for the electro-plater, giving modern methods 
of polishing, plating, buffing, oxydizing and lacquering 
metals, Numerous formulae. 
ELECTRO-DEPCSITION OF METALS. Langbin. 
5% x 9 inches; 635 pages (sth edition); 170 il- 
lustrations 
The latest and most complete work published on 
electro-plating. A complete treatise on the electro- 
deposition of metals, deposition by the contact and 
immersion processes, the coloring of metals, methods 
of grinding and polishing; also description of voltaic 
cells, dynamo-electric machines, instruments, ete 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND ELECTRO-REFINING 
OF METALS. A. Watt. 5% x 9g inches; 680 
pages; New Edition, Revised and Rewritten; 
illustrated 
Part 1 is devoted to electro-plating and presents a 
very exhaustive treatment of the subject. Part 2 deals 
with electro-metallurgy and includes the electrolytic 
treatment of gold, silver, copper, aluminum, tin, lead 
and nickel; also a chapter on electro-galvanizing. 


1,00 


1.00 


4-50 


sent prepaid to any address in the world 
If the price of book desired is unknown, inquire of 


The Metal Industry, 6l| Beekman St., 


$2.50 


3.50 


4.00 


4.50 


4.50 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALUMINUM SOLDER. 


Lester, BE, F., Co., Fayetteville, N. Y. 
BRICKS, ACID AND BASIC. 
Laclede-Chriety Clay Products Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. Y. Brick & Puving Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
CARBORUNDUM CLOTH AND DISCS. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CASTINGS, PATTERNS, ETC. 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Am. Chasing and Modeling Co., New York. 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, O. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Hofeller, T., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. J. 

Reeves, P. S., & Son, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. (Pa.) Roll & Machine Co. 

Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., Phila., Pa. 
CORE COMPOUNDS, 

Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Obermayer, 8., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
CORE OVENS. 

Hill-Grifith Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Obermayer, 8., Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
CRUCIBLES. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Gautier, J. H., & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Paige Retort & Crucible Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia, 
Seidel, R. B., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, R. J., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waterbury Crucible Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Pa. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES. 


Bristol, 
The 


Wm. H., New York. 
Hoskins Co., Chicago, Lil. 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 


Birkenstein, 8., & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Doggett, Stanley, New York. 

Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hill-Grifith Co., Cincinnati, * 


Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
MackKellar’s, R., Sons Co., Peekskill, N. Y. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Paige Retort & Crucible Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shuster, F. B. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Stevens, F, B., Detroit, Mich. 

Thompson, Lewis & Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINERY. 


‘Ames Sword Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
Bennett & O'Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. 
Hardware Agency Co., Boston, Mass. 
Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 
Venderbush & Looman, Detroit, Mich. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


Ill, 


LACQUERS. 


Barrett, M. L., & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J., and | 
Chicago, Ill. 

New Era Lustre Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Nikolas, G, J., & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS, 


Atlas Machine Co,, Waterbury, Conn. 

Baird Machine Oo., Oakville, Conn. 

Bates & Peard Annealing Furnace Co., New York. 
Bliss, E. W.. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


Globe Mach. & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Moussette, O. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Phila., Pa. 

Philadelphia Roll and Machine Company, 
delphia. 

Shuster, F. B., & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 


MAGNETIC METAL SEPARATORS, 


Capitol Brass Works, 
Dings 

kee, 
Parsons, 
Paxson, 


Detroit, 
Electro-Magnetic 
Wis. 


Mich. 
Separator Co., 


& Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
METAL MELTING FURNACES. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., 
Monarch Kug. and Mfg. 
Obermayer, 8., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockwell Engineering Co., New York. 


Mich. 
Chicago, 
Co., Baltimore, 


Il. 
Md. 


METALS, NEW AND OLD, 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Birkenstein, 8., & Sons, Chicago, IIL. 

Clifferd, Ch., & Son, Birmingham, England. 

Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Philada, Pa. 

Culbert, J. C., Pawtucket, R, I. 

Ragle Smelting & Refining Works, New York. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
N. 

Globe Metal Co., Chicago, IL 

Hagstoz, T. B., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hazard, Coates & Bennett Co., Rochester, 

Hofeller, Theo., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y,. 

Illinois Smelting & Refinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hil. 

Ivins Ellwood Tube Works, Phila., Pa. 

J. J. Jackson Co., Newark, N. J. 

Jolley, J. H., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keiffenheim, A., & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land. 

Lake Erie Smelting & Refining Co., Cleveland, 0. 

Lang, R. F., New York. 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 

Lehman Bros., Hoboken, N. J. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill. 

McKechnie Bros., London, England, 

Moers, A. A., New York. 

Nassau Smel. & Refining be 

New Jersey Zinc Co., New 

Phospbor-Bronze Smelting Co., "TA. Philadelphia, 
Pa 


N. Y. 


York. 


Reeves, P. S., & Son, Phila., Pa. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sandoval Zine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Schneider, E., Newark, N. J. 

Schofield, G. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shimer, H. M., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shonberg. I., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Smith, M. B., Co.. New York. 

St. Joseph Lead Co., New York. 

Sterling Smelting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Syracuse Smelting Wks., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Union Smelting & Refining Co., New York. 
White & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 


METALS—SHEET, ROD, WIRE AND TUBING. 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., New York. 
Baltimore Copper Rolling Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Benson, H. K. & F. S., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo Tube Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clifford, Ch., & Son, Birmingham, 
French Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
Hendricks Bros., New York, 
Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ivins Ellwood Tube Works, Phila., Pa. 
J. J. Jackson Co., Newark, N. J. 
Jolley, J. H., & Co., Phila,, Pa. 
Kemp, W. H., & Co., New York. 
Locke, Wm. A., New York. 

Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, 
National Sheet Metal Co., Peru, Ill. 
Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bronze ‘Smelting Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, | 


Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, 
Seovill Mfg. Co.. Waterbury, Conn. 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Ct. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


England. 


Mich. 


N. J. 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Toothill, John, New York. 


United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 


Milwau- | 


Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
Wells, A. H., & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Phila- 


| METAL NOVELTIES. 


Aluminum Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, O. 
Locke, Wm. A., New York. 
Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, 
Scovill Mfg. Co., 


Wis. 


N. J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


| 
| 
| METALLURGISTS AND EXPERTS. 


Am. Chasing and Modeling Co., New York. 

Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

| Constant, C. L., New York. 
Lester, E. F., Co., Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Newton, EB. B., Newark, N. J. 

| Peck, E. J., & Co., Cleveland, 
Proctor, Chas. H., Arlington, 
Schweizer, Max., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Souther, Henry, Eng. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

} Thompson, H. L., Waterbury, Conn. 


0. 
N. J. 


MOLDING MACHINES. 


Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLATERS’ 
QUERS. 


American Nickeloit & Mfg. Co., 

Bennett & O’Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Blumenthal, Herman, New York. 

Bogue, Chas. J., Electric Co., New York. 

Burns, E. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cleveland Platers’ Supply Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Detroit Polishers and Platers’ Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 

Easton Polishing Supply Co., Easton, Pa. 

Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., New York. 

Finkell-Hacbmeister Chem, Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Gilmer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hardware Agency Co., Boston, Mass. 

| Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

International Chemical Co., Camden, 

Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 

L’Hommedieu, C. F., Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 

| New Jersey Zine Co., New York. 

| Sommer’s, J.,° Son, Newark, N. J. 

Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Stearns, A, T., Lumber Co., 

| WU. S$. Chemical Co., Cleveland, 0. 

|  Walrine Wheel Co., Newark, N. J. 

Weston Electrical instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 

Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 


SUPPLIES, CHEMICALS AND LAC- 


Peru, Ill. 


Newark, N. J., and 


N. J. 


Boston, Mass. 


PRESSES, POWER AND FOOT. 


Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, 

Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Peck Drop Press Works, New Haven, Conn. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 


Conn. 


| PYROMETERS. 


Bristol, Wm. H., New York. 
The Hoskins Co., Chicago, Ill. 


| RARE METALS. 
| Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
| REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


| RIVETS AND ESCUTCHEON PINS, 


| Hassall, John, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| ROLLS, 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Phila, (Pa.) Roll & Machine Co. 
Torringtoh (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury (Conn.) Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


| SAND BLASTS. 


Leiman Bros., New York. 
| Paxson, J. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARRELS. 


Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0 


VOLTMETERS AND AMMETERS. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 
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THE “‘COMMON TIE” BINDER 


BIND YOUR FILES 


@ This Binder will keep your paper clean and in place, 
available for handy reference and in good shape for binding 
into a complete volume at the end of the year. 


COST 75 CENTS 


A Year’s Subscription to The Metal Industry 
and a ‘‘Gommon Tie ’’ Binder, $1.50 


@ Complete Files of The Metal Industry contain valuable 
reading matter for a metallurgical library. 


@ We have a limited number of Complete Files, bound 
or unbound. 


@ We bind Complete Files, any style of binding, and fur- 
nish Free Title Page and Index. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 
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34 THE METAL INDUSTRY—METALS AND ALLOYS. 


To Buy and Sell Metals 


ADVERTISE IN 


The Metal 
Industry.’°. 


Royal Phosphor 
Two Qualities 
Copper 10 or 15% 
Phosphorus 
Guaranteed 
@_ This deoxidizer has been thoroughly 
tested and pronounced Al. 
@ The percentage of phosphorus con- 
tained is either 10% or 15%, no more, 
no less. If applied to the same com- 
position results will always be the 
same. No blow holes and pinholes. 
No castings for the scrap heap. 
ROYAL MANGANESE COPPER 
ROYAL SILICON COPPER 
ROYAL FERRO SILICON 
ROYAL FERRO MANGANESE 
and other alloys 
SOLE AGENT 


rR. F. LANG 


31 & 33 BROADWAY N. Y. CITY 


PAUL S. REEVES & SON 


1417 Catherine Street, PHILADELPHIA 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE, MANGANESE BRONZE, 
COMPOSITION METALS, BABBITT METALS 
ACID-RESISTING BRONZE. 

CASTINGS UP TO 20,000 POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Brass and White Metal val 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 
Including 


Composition Castings for Government Work 
Bronze Castings for Mould Maker’s Work 
Brass Castings for Every Day Work 
White Metal Castings for the Clock and 
Novelty Trade 


} F. H. LOVELL & COMPANY, Arlington, N. J. 


Syracuse Smelting Works 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


SHIELD BRAND PHOSPHOR TIN 


Contract No. 338-07 Awarded to Us by 
U. S. Navy, Norfolk, Va. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST FOR ALL STANDARD MIXTURES 
ASK FOR BOOKLET B2 
New York, N. Y. Montreal, Can. 


SEND FOR 


The Metal Industry 
BOOKS 
On Metals 


AND SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 


FOR INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 32. 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—FURNACES. 


NO TIGHTNESS OR STRINGENCY HERE 


BUSINESS FOR 1908 


THE “STEELE HARVEY” | 
CRUCIBLE BRASS MELTING FURNACE 


Thanks its many users for their acquaintanceship for 1907 and trusts to be installed on “TRIAL AND 
APPROVAL” during 1908 to a “FOUR FOLD” extent over 1907. 


PROSPECTS 


Look up, look ahead! Remember profits of 1907. Don’t regard temporary conditions. Be 
liberal. Appropriate portion of profits for modernizing Foundry Department. Your competitors may 
be equipped with modern Melting Furnaces. Therefore, as metals are lower in price than 1907, profit 


is reduced in proportion. You are therefore compelled to meet conditions by reducing cost by §0% 
over COKE methods. 


“LET US SHIP YOU” 
THE “STEELE-HARVEY” CRUCIBLE TILTING FURNACE 
or “MONARCH” REMOVABLE CRUCIBLE FURNACE 


CONDITIONS 


We operate with Fuel Oil, City or Natural Gas. Crucibles from Nos. 10 to 650. Capacity from 30 
to 1,600 lbs. per heat. Guarantee superior quality of metal, increased life of crucibles, reduction in fuel 
cost, all enabling you to pay for furnace by economy effected during first year. 


NNECTION WITH COMPRES SEO 
NATURAL GAS 


Melting Position. Pouring Position. 


We send demonstrator to instruct within reasonable distance. Will enter orders for “complete 


equipment,” quote satisfactory prices and arrange payments by check with liberal cash allowance or 
note settlement to your satisfaction. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED IF INTERESTED, WRITE FOR “CATALOGUE” 


THE MONARCH ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


Works, Curtis Bay, Md. BALTIMORE, MD., U. Ss. A. 


Non-Tilting Furnace. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CARR & SPEER, A. L. TAYLOR CO., ' J. W. JACKMAN & oo., 
120 Liberty St., New York. 9 California St., San Francisco. Caxton House, London, England. 
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4 THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 


Brass Foundry Supplies 


FORCED and NATURAL DRAFT FURNACES | 
and MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, etc., etc. 


Furnaces for every purpose 
Catalogues ? Sure! 


Fig. 623 
Fig. 621 Natural Draft Furnace 
Forced Draft Furnace 
Fig. 622 Also made with drop-grate, 
Natural Draft Furnace and with closed bottom to be 
“SQUARE” used with forced draft 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


WE ARE NOW MANUFACTURING 
THESE SEPARATORS FOR SEPA- 

RATING METAL TURNINGS 
Fig. 76 


The Paxson-Sawyer HAND OR BELT DRIVEN 


Magnetic Separator 


- 


J. W. PAXSON CO., PHILADELPHIA > 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—FURNACES—CRUSHERS. 


HEATING THE LADLE WHILE METAL IS MELTING, TRANSFERRING MELTED METAL TO LADLE. 


NOTHING WASTED HERE 


The most economical and unique installation devised for a brass foundry. Where other systems 
waste the heat after first melting, this system utilizes the heat for three operations: FIRST for melting 
the metal; SECOND the heat passes to other chamber and heats next charge to nearly melting point; and 
THIRD the heat is conveyed by swivel neck bent pipe to oven for baking cores. CONVENIENT, ECO- 
NOMICAL AND EFFICIENT. 


ROCKWELL DOUBLE CHAMBER MELTING FURNACE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROCKWELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, *° Rew yorx 


Economy in Melting 


The Hawley (Schwartz) furnace is, in reality, the keystone of the entire 
metal industry as to the design of the furnace and its availability in regard 
to economy in fuel consumption, economy in heat consumption, efficiency 
of heat utilization, and economy of metal shrinkage. 

Therefore, you are able to realize the necessary conditions of practical 
metallurgy as experience has proved in practical work of many years. 

Large, medium, and small castings can be made with facility that will 
meet the various physical and chemical requirements of the trade. 


Send for Catalogue M 


HAWLEY DOWN DRAFT FURNACE Co. 


Corner of Pounéry, Westinghouse Etectric and Manu- Main Offices and Works: Superior and Townsend Streets, CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 149 Broadway, NEW YORK 


MONARCH CRUSHER 
AND PULVERIZER 


Many a dollar bas been lost in the foundry that could have been 
saved had “The Monarch” been ir. operation. It does absolutely 
and thoroughly reclaim the metal from the ashes, cinders or slag 
of brass furnaces. We have installed “The Monarch” in some of 
the leading brass foundries and smelting works, and all users 
advise that this machine is giving satisfaction. 

It is surely a great money and labor saver and 
you should know about it. 


O. J. MOUSSETTE, Manufacturer 


Tools, Dies, Presses and Specia! Machinery 
Driggs Ave., cor. North 10th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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6 THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY SUPPLIES—PARTING COMPOUND. 


FOR PERFECT PARTINGS 


ACCEPT NO OTHER 


SEE TRADE MARK 


Rp 


sin NOG 


| 


1 
A, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO 


Lycopodium—Charcoal—Charcoal Facings 


Straight and Sticky Patterns 
FOR Difficult Slanting Copes and 
Lifts Deep Chasings 


PERFECT PARTINGS 


Sharper Castings Smoother Surfaces 
Perfect Corners Easier Lifts 


DOGGETT’S PARTING 


PERMITS 


Swabbing and Slicking—Will not burn 
off the face of the mould, wash or cut. 
Manufactured by 


Stanley Doggett, 


Messrs. 8. H. Brand & Co., The J. 8. McCormick OCo., 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Western Foundry Supply Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. Bast St. Louis, 
N. Y. Sand & —_—e Co., Cutter, Wood & Stevens, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank B. Sutch, Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Suitable for Bronze, Brass or Any Other Metal working amples ent Free Upon Request 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


improved Portable Core Oven 
PATENTED 


More Shelf Room. No Escape of Heat in Loading or Unloading. 
Economical in Fuel. Practical in All Respects. 


Send for further particulars 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
THE HILL & GRIFFITH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Also Manufacturers of Graphite, Plumbago, Foundry Supplies and Equipments. 


Peerless Brass Core Compound 


Will do your work better. 


If you have been using Linseed Oil 
or any other binder you will be 
pleased with the way “Peerless” 
works. 


You can make stronger and better 
cores with this compound than 
with Linseed Oil, and they will not 
blow one-tenth as easily. 


Where Sandusky or similar sand is 
used you can use it up to 35 to 1 
and 25 to 1 where you use Sugar or 
Lake Sand. 


Ask us for Samples and Prices. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURG 


TheS. OBERMAYER CO. 


- 
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DISTRIBUTING AGENTS: 
EA 


THE METAL INDUSTRY—PARTING COMPOUND—CRUCIBLES. 


Do You Use Lycopodium ? 


Do You Use Parting Composition? 


If you do, you will be interested inour EUREKA PARTING. 
It weighs 18%% more than Lycopodium and about 90 less 
than standard partings, bulk for bulk. The price, bulk for 
bulk, is half of any parting composition on the market, Lyco- 
podium included. 


It is non-explosive, as is Lycopodium, and will do anything 
that can be done with Lycopodium. It is similar in color to 
Lycopodium, allowing of readily seeing the parting. 


Sample and price on application, stating quantity desired. 


The Detroit Foundry Supply Co. 


Windsor, Ont. Facing Mill 
Canadian Plant SUNDRY EQUIPMENT Detroit, Mich. 


WE ARE DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR GLUTRIN 


TAYLOR CRUCIBLES 


For Years the Recognized 
Standard for Uniform Service 


IP INTERESTED WRITE US 


ROBERT J. TAYLOR,  ncorporarep 


1900 to 1916 Callowhill Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When a crucible stands on its 
MERITS alone—there must be 
something behind it! 

SEND FOR CATALOG M 


THE WATERBURY GRUGIBLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


London Office: 28 Victoria Street 


7 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY—CRUCIBLES. 


ROSS-TACONY CRUCIBLE CO. 


TACONY, PHILA., PA. 


HIGHEST GRADE 
ON THE MARKET 


Why not try 
these superior goods 


ROSS-TACONY CRUCIBLE CoO. 


It is a fact that of the SEVEN well known Crucible Com- 
panies in America only THREE ‘of these Companies make their 
crucibles of a quality that comes up to the standard demanded by the 


MAJORITY of Users of CRUCIBLES 


There is a demand for a BETTER Crucible 
AT ALL TIMES if it CAN BE MADE. 


With the LATEST IMPROVED MACHINERY, with 
careful work by EXPERIENCED workmen, looking to quality be- 
fore quantity in our product, we can meet this demand with a better 
pot than has ever been placed on the market. 


TRY OUR CRUCIBLES DURING 1908 
PAIGE RETORT AND CRUCIBLE CO. 


E. D. PAICE, Treasurer TAUNTON, MASS. 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


THE DINCS SEPARATOR 


DIFFERENT KINDS AND SIZES MADE 
TO SUIT ANY REQUIREMENTS 


DINGS ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR CO. MILWAUKEE, wis. 


NOBLE’S ELECTRO - MAGNETIC 
METAL SEPARATOR 


MOST PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT. AND ECONOMICAL 


For BRASS FOUNDERS and ali other purposes requiring the 
separation from Magnetic Metals. 


Orders solicited subject to approval after 30 days’ trial. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE M AND PRICES. 


CAPITOL BRASS WORKS, - Detroit, Mich, 


Dixon Crucibles 
The Kind That Last 


When proper care accompanies the use of 
Dixon’s Crucibles they will be always found 
to give the very best of service. 
not know just how good 
these crucibles are, you — 
should try them at once. ata 

Write for new, hand- ae 
some crucible booklet 
12-A. 


If you do 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 


COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 
N. J., U.S. A. 


MAGNETIC 


Metal Separator 


Will do more work and bet- 
ter work than any other. 


Efficient, Simple, Cheap 


Metal Separators built to 
meet all requirements. 


Special Machinery, Dies, 
Metal Stamping. 


R. PARSONS CO. 
23d & Hamilton Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


| JUST PUT ON THE BELT 


Crucibles. 


All sizes and for all purposes. 


My No. 0 to No. 400. 


Established 
1866. 


R. B. SEIDEL, Inc. 


Philadelphia Black Lead Crucible Works, 
PHILADELPHIA 


1322-34 Callowhill Street, 


| 
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10 THE METAL INDUSTRY—FOUNDRY MACHINERY—PATTERN WOOD—SUPPLIES. 


YOU MUST TRIM 


THE SPRUES FROM 


YOUR CASTINGS 


What you need is a 
SHUSTER FOOT LEVER 
or POWER SPRUE CUT- 
— TER. Soon pays for itself 
Peis in time and labor. 

They do the work quick and easy, making the 
cuts so clean and close that castings trimmed in 
this way seldom need grinding. 

You can’t afford to be without one. Lasts a 
lifetime. 

Do you: ever have occasion to use wire, 
straightened and cut into certain lengths? Or 
have any riveting to do? 

For description and prices write 


THE F. B. SHUSTER 60. 


Formerly JOHN ADT & SON, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TURNER PATENT 
SPRUE co: GATE CUTTER 


is strong and 
rigid, therefore 
durable, 


4 1036" Good for light 
oe and heavy 
work; plenty of 
room for all 
sizes of cast- 
ings. 
Good adjust 
ment, good 
frame, all nec- 
essary requi- 
sites, 

~~ Made only in 


one size, 
Send for Circulars 


TURNER MACHINE COMPANY 
2049 N, SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(8th St. and Indiana Ave. 


AHOGANY FOR PATTERN WORK 


Try our; special grade costing no more than 
White Pine. MAHOGANY is a natural pattern 
wood and we have solved the question of price. 


Lewis Thompson & Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OTTO ENGINES 
GOLD MEDAL AT JAMESTOWN 


The U. 8. Government paid this com- 
pany a big compiiment when it selected 
the “OTTO” Engine for use In making 
fuel tests at the Jamestown Exposition. 

The Jury of Awards also proved its 
fitness for its task when it Awarded 
the “OTTO” the GOLD MEDAL. 

The “OTTO” bas won FIRST PRIZE 
at every large Exposition beld in this 
country since the Centennial in ‘76, 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


0110 GAS ENGINE WORKS, Phila. 


FIRE BRICK 


Highest grades of basic brick and special 
shapes for lining metallurgical furnaces 
Sole manufacturers of the Re ee 
New Basic Bauxite Brick 
' Especially adapted to metallurgical 
work, Write®us about. your furnace 
lining troubles and for catalogue. 
LACLEDE-CHRISTY CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FARRELL FOUNDRY MACHINE CO. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
BUILDERS OF 
ROLLING MILLS ana the setter to the largest sizes. 
CHILLED and GRAY IRON ROLLS 
HEAVY CASTINGS 


Alligator Shears, 8 sizes Roll Grinding Machines 


Gate Shears Railroad Cranes 
Cinder Grinders Cabbaging Presses 
Sheet Metal Straighteners Lead Pipe Machinery | 


Coil Friction Clutches (Patented) for any speed or power 
Gearing---Cut---Machine Moulded---Pattern 
Shafting, Pedestals, Couplings, Etc. 


me TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING (0. ROLLS 


FOR 
TORRINGTON, CONN. Steel, Iron, Brass, Copper and Rubber Works 


Finishing Machinery for Brass 
and Copper Mills to Order 


Acid Cleaning, Steam and Saw- | Multiple Plunger, Cut and Carry 
dust Drying-out Machines. Presses. 

Power Presses, Single and Double Slitters, Scrap Cutters and Coilers 
Action Cam or Crank 


in a variety of Styles and Sizes. 
‘ Channel Iron Mill Trucks to suit PHILADELPHIA ROL % MACHINE (COMPANY 
Flattening, Straightening and Over- any Requirement. 


hauling Machinery. Metal Saws and Power Shears. 23d Street and Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drawbenches. N 
SPECIAL MACHINERY AND TOOLS OF ANY DESCRIPTION 272 Franklin Street oo Long Distance and Local Phone 
ston, Mass. LOCUST 825 


The RIGHT TOOL in the RIGHT PLACE 


We have among our 500 types of hydraulic jacks the tool you need most. 
Our jacks run from two to one thousand ton capacity—every tool a perfect one 
and thoroughly guaranteed. 

SEND FOR JACK CATALOGUE 


WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY 


Main Office, 26 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Branch Office, 453 Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 32 
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12 THE METAL INDUSTRY—MACHINERY—SAND BLAST—FURNACE—FLUXES. 


“STILES” POWER SPRUE CUTTER 


These machines are espe- 
clally designed to meet 
the requirements of Brass 
Founders and Manufact- 
urers of other soft metal 
castings. They are built 
for hard service and will 
handle the heaviest class of 
work. When desired they 
can be fitted for direct 
motor drive. 


Write us for further 
information. 


Remember, we make presses for every sheet metal need 
Question us. 


E. W. BLISS CO., 


23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Evrorgan Orrice—r1oo Blvd. Victor Hugo, St. Quen (Paris), France. 


THE 


Power, Foot and 
Drop Presses, Spin- 
ning, Edging, and 
Turning Lathes, 
Clock or Manufac- 
turing Drills. 

Slitters, Flatten- 
ing and Straighten- 
ing Rolls. Tube, 
Rod and Wire Draw 
Benches. 

Special Machines 
Built on Contract 
to your Drawings. 


THE ATLAS MACHINE CO. 


31 CANAL STREET WATERBURY, CONN. 


Cold Rolling Mills 


For rolling 
strips of iron, 
steel, brass, 
copper, etc. 


Walzmaschinen- 
fabrik 


August, 
Schmitz 


Dusseldorf 64 
Germany 


LEIMAN’S NEW SAND BLAST 


SIMPLE Short,. Straight Feed Pipes—CAN’T CLOG UP 
EFFICIENT Continuous Automatic Sand Feed—For RAPID 
ECONOMICAL WORK IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Patented 


LEIMAN’S HIGH 
PRESSURE BLOWER 


Runs Smooth and Noiseless 
Greatest Volume 
Highest Pressure 

No Springs or Delicate Parts 

to Get Out of Order 
SEND FOR CATALOGS 


LEIMAN BROS. 


Brill St. & Bonykamper Ave., 
NEWARE, N. J 


Patented 


141 Centre St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Jewelers’, 
Silversmiths’ and Metal | 
Workers’ Machinery, 
Tools and WORK 
BENCHES—Plants 
Equipped. 
Small Size, 12x15—$30 net. 


Annealing Without Oxidation 
by Automatic Machines 


BATES @ PEARD ANNEALING FURNACE CO. 
Cc. M. DALLY, Agent, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 

NO PICKLING Large Saving in Labor and Fuel 

NO SCALE Dlustrated Catalogue Sent on Application. 


Ad. Writing Department of THE METAL 
INDUSTRY prepares advertising copy without 
charge. If it is a task for you to write your 

advertisement, write to THE METAL INDUSTRY, 


EMIL SCHNEIDER 


298 to 306 South St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Smelter and Refiner of 


Gold, Silver ana Copper 


and Manufacturer of 


Soldering Fluxes 


Will pay very highest prices for materials conti ining above 2 per cent. 
copper. Upon receipt of 2 oz. samples we will submit best prices 
on any of the following named materials: Grindi Polishings, 
Buffs, Tailings, Sweepings, Skimmings and Washing Mud. 
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Mechanical Electro- 
Plating Apparatus 


STYLE ‘‘B” Patented June 22, 1897, Feb. 24, 1903, Oct. 
= 11, 1904. Other patents pending. 


The most efficient plating apparatus 
in the market. Over 500 in 
use by the trade 


We will finish sample lots of work without 
charge. 


This apparatus is a proved money saver 
where small work is to be plated. Can be 
used in Nickel, Copper, Brass, Zinc and Sil!- 
ver Solutions. 

No Stringing. No Wire Used. No Metal 
Plating Trays or Baskets. No Unstringing. 
No Loss of Metal. 

Capacity: 50 lbs. to 500 lbs., according to 
size. 

Basket can be removed at will—without 
interfering with drive. In larger sizes bas- 
ket is raised and lowered automatically. 
Useful for plating: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws, Buckles, Ferrules, Type- 


PATENTED _ware, Carriage Trimmings, Screw’ Tope, Shells, Stove Fittings, Locks, Keys and 
ELLIPTIC small work, 
CURVED 
ANODE Apparatus is Used for Electro-Galvan- 
whe izing Small Articles 
apparatus 


cast in all Metals, 4 WE CAN FURNISH A LIST OF OVER 200 USERS OF THIS AP- 
tn PARATUS. MANY OF THE LARGER FIRMS ARE 
vvice USING TEN OR MORE 


WE HAVE MANY TESTIMONIALS INDICATING A LARGE 
SAVING THROUGH THE USE OF THIS APPARATUS 
IN PLATING SMALL WORK 


Testimonial: 


“The plating apparatus we have installed has proven a happy acquisition to 
our plating room. We send you this order for two additional apparatus.” 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 113 


The HANSON € VAN WINKLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dynamos from 50 to 5,000 Ampere Capacity, and all Supplies for Electro-deposition., 
| (WRITE FOR BULLETINS 105 and 112) 
Main Office and Factory 
219-221 Market Street, 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 


Branches 


28 South Canal Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


? 
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14 THE METAL INDUSTRY—PLATERS’ AND POLISHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


THE RO TOPLATER 


Plating and Finish- 
ing at One Operation 
in Nickel, Copper, 
Zinc, Brass or 
Bronze. 


All sorts of small work, such as 
nuts, bolts, screws, etc., can be 
economically and quickly Plated 
and Finished at one operation, 
labor of stringing also being 
done away with. The apparatus 
is fitted with a Crank and Gear 
by which the cylinder can be 
raised out of the solution to re- 
ceive or discharge work. We 
make for this apparatus special 
curved anodes so that the anode 
surface is at all points equidis- 
Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906. tant from the work. 


Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906. 


We should be pleased to receive small sample lots of work to be plated without charge to demonstrate 
the practicability of the apparatus, or it can be seen in practical operation at our works. 


For further particulars and prices apply to the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


ZUCKER & LEVETT & LGEB CO., New York City, U. S. A. 


Electro-galvanizing Outfits Without Royalty on Solution. Low Voltage Generators; and Direct Connected Generator 
Sets, 50 to 10,000 Amperes Capacity. Complete Plants Installed and All Supplies for Eiectro Plating and Polishing. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN WRITING 


For Electro- 
Plating, Galvan- 
izing and all 
other low volt- 
age work. 


50-8000 Am- 
peres, 3-30 Volts. 


Shunt, compound 
and separately ex- 
cited. 


Catalog on request 


CHAS. J. BOGUE 


ELECTRIC CO. 
213 Centre Street 

. NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address *“*MACHELECT” ‘Phone, 2111 Spring 


DYNAMOS 


RELIANCE PLATING DYNAMO 
The Reliance Dynamo, manufactured by us, is giving E. REED BURNS 


excellent results to the trade. It has slow speed, compound 
or shunt wound, and will not heat or spark. If interested SESSA: SP 


write for further particulars. Brass and Nickel Platers’ 


We are manufacturers and dealers in plating and polish- 


ing supplies of every description. Let us hear from you Supplies 
when in the market, and will cheerfully submit quotations 
or samples. 40 and 42 WITHERS STREET 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
WESTERN AGENCY 20 No. Desplaines Street, CHICAGO 


CHAS. F. L’HOMMEDIEU @ SONS CO. 
99-101 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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No. 2O Double Arbor Polishing 
and Buffing Lathe 


Can be belted from over- 
head shaft or from shaft 
below floor 


The two independent arbors permit two workmen on the same 
machine to be independent of each other. One may stop to 
change his wheel or for any other purpose, while the other con- 
tinues his work. This feature contributes to a great saving of 
time. Built for polishing or buffing large work and is especially 
adapted for stove manufacturers. Each spindle is provided with 
tight and loose pulleys and can be run direct from main or jack 
shaft. The loose pulleys are one inch less in diameter than 
tight pulleys, which tend to relieve the strain on belt and bear- 
ings when belt is run on loose pulleys. Loose pulleys are also 
provided with patent oiling device which assures positive lubri- 
cation and prevents heating or binding on the shaft. 

When lathe is belted from shaft below the floor, HOOD is 
provided completely covering the pulleys. SHIFTERS are 
PROVIDED fer each SPINDLE to SHIFT BELT to stop 
or put the machine in motion. 


Bennett & O’Connell Co., Inc. 


Complete Electro-Plating Outfits 
Polishing and Buffing Materials 


97-99-1011 South Clinton Street 
Chicago 


This illustra- 
_tion shows the 
Lathe to run 
from overhead 
shaft 


Ring Oilers 
in each of the 
out side bear- 
ings 


Write for full 
description 
and price con- 
tained in Cat- 
alog M. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE BUFFING, POLISHING AND GRINDING ROOM 


— V. & L. Patent Separator, 
Seem, Hood and Metal Saving Device 


man at HUNDREDS OF THEM IN USE 
; WHY NOT BE UP-TO-DATE? 


Save Money 


The hood 
and metal sav- 
ing device for 

This Separator is constructed to separate the lint Parenine ad 
and dust from the air. Also can be placed next to grinding wheels 


the fan and collects material in bottom. "son Codd can be attached 
oe easily to ma- 


VENDERBUSH & LOOMAN | 


patent separator LARNED ST., WEST, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A, ana tem DS: metal 


day. 
Saving Device 


For a List of Valuable 
Articles on Plating 


A SPECIALTY 


Write for Prices See Page 30 
THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER (0., Neponset, Baston, Mass. 
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WESTON 
ELECTROLYTIC 
VOLTIMETER 


The sccompenying cut illustrates a new model Weston Volt- 
meter expressly designed to meet the requirements of Diectro- 
platers, Electrotypers and others engaged in the art of Dlectro- 
metallurgy. It is accurate and thoroughly reliable. It is built 
in a thoroughly substantial manner; the workmanship is high 
grade. It is provided with a 15 point switch so that differ- 
ence of potential can be determined at any one of 15 tanks or 
all of them successively. 


It is Low Priced and Good. 
Special Bulletin describing the instrument and 
diving prices can be obtained upon application. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Waverly Park, NEWARK, N. J., U. S.A. 


Acid- 
Proof 
Brick 


we have been manufacturing a high-grade Acid- 
Proof Vitrified Non-Absorbent Brick suitable for 
Acid Tanks, Plating Room flooring, etc., etc. 

These brick immersed in a 50% Sulphuric Acid 
solution for several months show no signs of 
deterioration. 

We also have the same material pulverized to 
mix with Portland Cement in place of Sand in 
laying the Brick. 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


NEW YORK BRICK @ PAVING CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. | 


Do You Do Nickel Plating ? 


If so, you can do better work and 
save money by using our basket 
anodes. Everyounce of nickel used, 
and anode surface < lways the same. 


AMERICAN NICKELOID & MFG. CO. 


Second and West Streets, PERU, ILLINOIS 


BRUSHES 


Brass, Copper and Steel Wire Brushes 
An assortment of Machine and Circu- 
lar Brushes. — 

Chandelier Manufacturers’, Silver and 
Nickelplater’s Brushes, etc. 


Repairs Promptly Attended to. 


HERMANN BLUMENTHAL 


Manufacturer 
184 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers 
Purchasing Agents 
Superintendents 
Foremen 

ALL READ 


THE METAL INDUSTRY ADS. 


ETCHING OF METALS 


I have had 37 YEARS of practica] experience in etchi 
knives, razors, scissors, hammers, axes, revolvers, clock 
dials, sign plates, door plates. 

For a liberal compensation I will teach my process to 
manufacturers and fit up plants. 

make a specialty of etching plates in steel, copper, 

brass and zine for transferring and embossing. Also silver- 
ware, including such articles as mirror, brush and comb 
backs, book and album covers, trays, souvenir spoons and 
similar articles. 


MAX SCHWEIZER 


113 Kossuth Street P. 0. Box 943 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


fi 
See FOR TWELVE YEARS 
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FACT 


More than three fourths of the chandelier manufacturers in 
this country use the Nikolas C. E. 5 Lacquer 


MADE BY 


G. J. NIKOLAS & GO., 400 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Do you use Lacquers? i 


B {t’s IF YOU ARE STILL APPLYING YOUR PAINT, JAPAN, 
arre ENAMEL, LACQUER, BRONZE, VARNISH, ETC, BY 


BRUSH, YOU HAVE LOST 


Lacquer Cards $1,000.00 


FROM EVERY $2,000.00 YOU HAVE PAID OUT IN 


Will tell you something new about LABOR, UNDER OLD METHODS. 

lacquers and at the same time in- LET US FIND IT FOR YOU 
terest and amuse you. If you For orners with THE AIR BRUSH 
haven’t received one of the postals *«. Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., *°°NtwYore °™ 


before you see this, your name is 


not on our mailing list. Write for 


‘ Write us for prices of 
the cards and we will put your | Dak . 
name on the list and send you Polishers and Platers Supplies 


the complete set of postals free “HARDWARE AGENCY COMPANY 


of cost. 224 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOLID LEATHER WALRINE WHEELS 
M. L. Barrett & Co. LEATHER WALRINE. 
Lacquer Manufacturers PLATERS and POLISHERS 
219 Lake Street Chicago WALRINE WHEEL COMPANY 


47 Hamilton Street - Newark, N. J. 
Send for Catalogue 


W Era cquers Quality, GIVE QUALITY 

“Quality is the underlying principle of the most successful businesses.” _ 
The manufacturer who calls your attention to the low price of his products has little else to talk about. While we try to keep within 


the rounds of Low Prices, we do not make a specialty of it. 
We can satisfy anyone who is wise enough to see the value of the BEST: regardless of the shade difference in the cost. 


THE NEW ERA LUSTRE CoO. 


> AMES SWORD COMPANY | | POLISHING BELTS and TAPE 


CHICOPEE, MASS. ALL KINDS 
acturers Any width or thickness made to order on short notice 
— oa and large stock always on hand. 


EMDLESS SEWED POLISHING BELTS GILMER COMPANY 


Correspondence Solicited Discounts Quoted PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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18 THE METAL INDUSTRY—PLATERS’ AND POLISHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


“Cleaning By Electricity” 


This interesting booklet 
treating on the 


Theory and Application 


of 


Electric Cleaning 


Will be mailed 
free to platers 


The Cleveland Platers Supply Co. 


Sole Selling. Agents for 
Electric Cleaning Compound 


113 St. Clair Ave., N. E. CLEVELAND, 0. 


PERFECTION WHITE FINISH 
COMPOSITION 


TRIPOLI! COMPOSITION 


Very fast cutting and containing plenty of fat 


EMERY CAKE EMERY PASTE 
CROCUS PASTE 


for oil wheels. 


CROCUS COMPOSITION 
ROUGE COMPOSITION 
WHITE STAR COMPOSITION 


for coloring brass. 


Quality right. Prices right. 


UNITED STATES CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Nos, 3621 and 3623 Lakeside Ave., N. E., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


or unbound. 


BIND YOUR FILES 


@ This Binder will keep your | page clean and in place, 
i 


available for handy reference an 
into a complete volume at the end of the year. 


n good shape for binding 


COST 75 CENTS 


A Year’s Subscription to The Metal Industry 
and a ‘‘Gommon Tie ’’ Binder, $1.50 


@ Complete Files of The Metal Industry contain valuable 


reading matter for a metallurgical library. 


“wes = Sa @ We have a limited number of Complete Files, bound 


New YOR 


@ We bind Complete Files, any style of binding, and fur- 
nish Free Title Page and Index. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTIOULARS. 


For a List of Articles and Books See Pages 30-31 


For Index of Advertisements See Page 32 


| 
Send us your address 
| 
THE “COMMON TIE” BINDER 
} 
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THE METAL 


PIN 
POINTING 
MACHINERY 


WE ARE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 
in the manufacturing of Wire and Pin Pointing and Sheet Metal Forming Machikery. | 
perience not only covers the building of but the operating of such machinery. Send s\mple of work or let 
us know what kind of a machine you wish to have built. ’ 


THE BAIRD MACHINE Co. 


INDUSTRY—TUMBLING BARRELS—PYROMETERS. 


TELEGRAPH ADDRESS, 


WIRE 
FORMING 


MACHINERY 


Our long ex- 


U. S. A. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Special 
Manufacturing - 


to Order 


STAMPINGS 


N° matter how hard a stamping 

problem you put up to us, the 
chances are we can satisfy you. Many 
people use stampings in place of cast- 
ings and find them more satisfactory 
and often cheaper. Send blue prints 


or samples and let us quote you. 


THE SILENT PARTNER IS AN INTERESTING |. 
LITTLE MAGAZINE. WE SEND IT FREE— 
WHEN THERE'S A REASON. 


THE GLOBE MACHINE & STAMPING (0. 
926 HAMILTON ST., CLEVELAND, 


English Agents: 
J. W. Jackmann & Co., 39 Victoria St., London, S. W., England. 


SEE PAGE 30 
For a List of Valuable 
Articles on the Found- 
ing, Finishing and 
Plating of Metals. 


WM. H.\BRISTOL 


ELECTRIC | PYROMETERS 
PORTABi.E OUTFITS 


For Quickly ‘Taking Tem- 
peratures of Molten Metal 


OF 
court 


3 
Switchtpard and 


Patented Portable Pyrometer 


45 VESEY 8=REET, 
Molten Metals 


WEW YORK 


No Tubes 
to break. 
Quick and. 
Accurate. 
A Practi- 
cal Shop 
Tool. 
Safe to 
Use in 
Molten 
Metals. 


HosKins Heat Gage 


or Electric Pyrometer 
GUARANTEED ACCURATE RELIABLE 


PRICE $50.00 


Do not condemn this Pyrometer on account of its low price, 
Send for catalog showing Bureau of Standards’ Tests. 


The HosKins Company 
93 ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
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20 THE METAL INDUSTRY—MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


AUTOMATIC 


DROP HAMMERS 
FOR FORGING 


PATENTED 
Built in Sizes from 220-lb. Hammer to 3,000-lb. Hammer 


THE endurance and effectiveness of Automatic Drops depend in no small 
degree on a proper ratio between the weight of the base and the weight of 
the hammer; in no case do we advise.a smaller ratio than twelve to one, and 
our experience shows that the best results are obtained with a ratio of fifteen 
or sixteen to one. In exceptional cases a ratio of 
twenty to one is advisable. The additional cost of 
these heavier machines, with all parts made of proper 
peeperenes, is more than compensated for by the 
arger quantity and better quality of the finished 
product and by the comparative freedom from break- 
downs obtained from their use. 
The bases of the heaviest 3,000 Ib. 
hammers—are cast in a_ sin This makes 
them very massive and solid. 


ALSO SEVERAL SIZES OF 


TRIMMING 
PRESSES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The WATERBURY FARREL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


Western Office, 1012 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
New York Office, 90 West St. (“West Street Building”). 


Yes, sir! I am glad to see you! I have been resting— 
waiting for the clouds to roll by and they are rolling all 
right! Yes, sir! right straight from Detroit to see you. 
You remember you said your leather wheels got hard. 
Well, I have brought a sample of 


“Stevens Polishers’ Friend” 


Rub it on your wheel; costs less than tallow; besides the soft- 
ening effect on the leather, it has the cutting quality, too. There 
you have an advantage; not one, but two. That’s the STEVENS 
SYSTEM. Same saving system when you use our new 


Buffing Composition, “White Rose” 


This gives the regular looking-glass finish; for stove trimmings or nickel plate use on 
Spanish Felt or Cotton Buffs; for brass use on Cotton Buffs; for brass bedsteads on 
Canton Flannel Buffs. Then you have the extra high finish you have looked for. See 
yourself in it every time. No, nothing else on the market like it. We're in the lead 
all the time. Yes! we will ship promptly. Look for “STEVENS” on bottom of each 
cake; just now some others are copying our trade names. Yes, we make FOUNDRY 
FACINGS and SUPPLIES, BUFFING COMPOSITIONS and PLATERS’ SUPPLIES. 


DON’T FORGET THE ADDRESS 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, Corner Larned and Third Streets, DETROIT, MICH. 
EXPORT WAREHOUSE, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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